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Lave Subjects This Week and Next 


2 pe? FARM Notes. — Hilltop — WEA MARE lil | lB 


Farm is a member of the codper- 

ative cotton marketing association, 
and is delivering its cotton to the asso- 
ciation to be sold by it. There is no 
further worry as to whether the cotton 
is accurately graded, stapled, weigh- 
ed, and priced. The association has 
the best of qualified men to do this for 
its members. Hilltop Farm also be- 
lieves in clover and hogs and al- 


» 


x as 


ere) 


Farm Tenancy in South Carolina.— 
“There are no insuperable barriers to 
ownership as yet,” says Dr. Wilson 
Gee, “except those of rank misfortune, 
in a state where 50.2 per cent of our 
farm lands are lying idle. The princi- 
pal obstacles in the way of ownership 
in South Carolina are a lack of ideals 
of ownership anda great deal of igno- 
rance and thriftlesgness.” hare ‘64 Page 17 


Livestock and Dairy Problems.—At what 
age should heifers be bred? Can the 
Southern farmer afford to buy wheat 
shorts, Red Dog flour, and other by- 
products of wheat milling? What 
should tenant and landlord each fur- 
nish in share farming? Should corn 
be sold in the form of grain or pork? 
These are some of the live questions 
discussed by Tait Butler 


Finishing the Hogs More Economically. 
—‘‘No hog should be finished for home 
use without some green feed, unless 
milk is available, and even then some 
green feed will make more economical 
pork,” says Tait Butler. In finishing * 
pigs in a dry lot on purchased feeds, 
he says further: “As a general rule, 
probably corn and tankage will be 
found most economical feeds.”.. Page 6 


What to Do Now in the Garden and Or- 
chard.—Folks have heard a great deal 
about fall and winter gardens, but few 
have known just what to do to have 
them. Try out some of Mr. Newman’s 
suggestions 


Next Week’s Paper.—After months of 
diligent search we have at last suc- 
ceeded in finding a serial story that we 
feel justified in presenting to our 
readers. “The Light in the Clear- 
ing,” by Irving Bacheller, represents 
the very best of good fiction. It is 
entertaining, enthralling, captivating. 

It is a charmjng love story. Yet . 
through it there runs a serious vein, 

You can’t help but be a better man, a \& “ NN 
better woman, a better boy, or a better we TERRE 
girl for having read it. Start with the oo SSAA SGW AE SQ. Ww 

first installment next week. A BEAUTIFUL SETTING OF FLOWERS GIVFS \ FINISHED APPEARANCE TO THE HOME 




















TOURING 


$550 





The Overland Sedan—the Ideal 


Family Car 


For the farmer who must get about 
quickly and without delay——for the 
housewife whose visits to town 
must be made in all kinds of 
weather—for the entire family who 


want a smart, light, economical 
and comfortable car, there is noth- 
ing that fits their needs quite as 
well as the Overland Sedan, now 
priced at $895. 


Triplex Springs—real riding comfort; 27-brake h. p. motor; U. S. L. 


Battery; Auto-Lite Electric Starter; Demountable Rims; 


Tire Carrier. 


Every driving and riding convenience, 





‘Todap’s 


at 8 95 ae 






Roederer §550 
Coupe . . $850 
fob. Telede 
WILLYS-OVERLAND; INCORPORATED, TOLEDO; OHIO 
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WOODS SEEDS 


For FALL SOWING 


Our seed are all carefully selected and tested for 
Seed—Better 





germination. We _ believe 


“Better 


at Hopewell, Va. 


BOYS,GIRLS 


A Good Job is 
Waiting For You 





Wood’s 1922 Fall 


Catalog 


Meiled Free on 
Request 











Crops.” Our 1922 Fall Catalog, just published, is 
complete with information about seeds for fall plant- 
ing. Mailed free on request with our Crop Special 
giving current prices. 


Wood’s Crimson Clover 
The wonderful soil-improving and fertilizing crop. 
Turned under, it is considered worth $20 to $30 per 
acre. Makes an excellent winter and spring grazing 


ain Wood’s Seed Wheat 


Our high-grade stocks are the very best obtainable. 
All crops were inspected and found free from dis- 
ease. Thoroughly recleaned and free from all ob- 
jectionable weed seed. Plant them for a bigger 


wheat crop. 
Wood’s Seed Oats 


Let us supply you with the best tested varieties. Our 
stocks are complete and prices right. If you are un- 
certain as to just the best variety, write us. 


Wood’s Hairy Vetch 


Grow it as a cover crop, for grazing and hay and for 
its fertilizing value. Our catalog tells fully of its 
feeding value, fertilizing value and its many ad- 
vantages. 


Wood’s Special Grass and Clover Mixtures 
Our Special Mixtures are made up from grasses best 
suited to different soils and purposes. Our perma- 





The Tubize Artificial Silk Com- 
pany of America wants girls and 
boys over 16 years of age, also 
young women, as operators in 
their large plant at Hopewell, Va. 
No experience is necessary, as the 
work is entirely different from op- 
erations in cotton mills and other 
textile plants. m 

The Company makes a beautiful 


artificial silk from cotton. he 
work is light and pleasant, the 
plant clean, bright and airy. About 


2,000 operators are employed now. 
Hours are good and no girls are 
worked on night shifts. Fine moral 
and health conditions. 


Girls and boys make $10 to $12 per 
week while learning and as high as $14 
to $18 after becoming experienced. 

Private dining halls, good wholesome 
food at low prices. ttractive dormi- 
tory provides home comforts and pro- 
tection for rls at small cost. Plenty 
of homes a htie near plant. Room 
and ely for as little as $6.50 weekly. 
Flats and cottages at $7.50a month ‘=p. 

Hopewell is 2 modern, well-governec 
city. other large manufactur- 
ing industries -mploy many classes of 
worker 


Several 


If you want a position, take A. C. L., 
Seaboard or N. & W. train at once for 
Petersbur and change to Hopewell 
Electric in ». Car runs through plant 
property. 








nent mixtures are composed of grasses that succeed | a eee ee 
one another. For the best mixtures for your par- hold a place open for you, stating 
ticular soil, write for our catalog. % when you will] arrive. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS 


Richmond, Va. 


Seedsmen 














Tubize Artificial Silk Co. 
of America 


Dept. F HOPEWELL, VA. 
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Advantages of Clover Over Peas 









EEDING clover on wheat is not a 
new practice but it is one which 
should be more generally followe 





Cowpeas are a great crop and for ye: 

I religiously planted them on all stub 
ble land in summer. The preparation 
of stubble land for peas and then the 


work of seeding must be done, how 
ever, at the very busiest season of all 
the year, when constant cultivation is 


needed by tilled crops and threshing i 


to be done also. Very often peas ar: 
planted too late or have such unfavor 
able seasons that a half crop or less 
of hay is made 

Clover seed cost no more per acer 
than peas, and often less. The land 
must be carefully prepared for wheat, 
so there is no additional cost here. And 
then, when a good stand is secured, 
| your worries are over. There is no in- 
terruption of important and pressing 


tillage and your hay crop is assured not 
for one cutting but for two seasonis, 
with a good sod to turn under then. 
The clover I have seeded upon wheat 
has been on land that was not well in- 
oculated and I have broadcasted the 
seed ahead of the wheat drill. I think 
an equally good practice on soil that is 
thoroughly inoculated is to broadcast 
the seed after the drill, leaving it for 
the rain to cover. Under some circum- 
stances this is probably the better 
practice. I generally use half as many 
pounds of alsike as of red clover; and 
last fall I added enough sweet clover to 
inoculate my land for either sweet 
clover or alfalfa. I was delayed in 
planting until late but have the best 
outlook for grain and clover [I ever 
had. I sowed to each acre eight pounds 





of red clover, four pounds of alsike and 
three pounds of sweet clover. 


Let me add one word about barley. 
Fall oats so often winter-kill in the 
Piedmont section that I was encour- 
aged to vive harley a try-out, especially 
since a careful study of this crop failed 
to reveal to me the reason it is not in 

neral use in this section, whereac it is 

standard feed crop in many ates 
nd has the reputation of heirs as 

nter hardy as wheat. 1 planted a 

| few acres in the fall of 1919 and was 
| delighted with it. It makes more 
pounds of grain to the acre «mn fairly 





good land than oats do and it is better 


feed. Stock are very fond of it, clean 
ing up the straw better than they do 
oO straw. | have been growing it since 
iv first test, third crop heing in a 

‘idedly ‘‘ourishing condition at. this 


heat-sowing 
is October ] 


writing. ®s barley it 
time, which in my 


to October 20 It may 


OW 
ectiol 


he sowed later 


) 
than wheat, however, with less chance: 
of winter-killing ! t the Tennes 
see Beardless ‘ 52, a comparativelh 
new variety, which appears to be iar it 
the lead of the Id the 





bearded kinds. | 


the ] ing 
} some oats but if | had to give up citer 
crop I would bid good to oats 
JOHN PAUL LUCAS 
Mecklenburg County. 


Saving Seed Sweet Potatoes 


A® JO plan is to go over the field 
as the : s are plowed out and 
lect the hills showing the desired char 
acteristics as an opportunity is thus pr 
sented to study all the characteristics o/ 
each plant. It is not necessary to retai) 
the large potatoes from the desired 
plants for seed, as the medium-siz ed 
ones—those from 1 to 2 inches in di: 
eter and from 3 to 6 inches long ars bet 
ter for seed purposes. 

The seed stock should be gathered is 
crates or hampers, marked to show th« 
variety, transported to the storage hou 
on a spring wagon, and placed in a pa) 
of the house where they will not 


in contact with the general stock 
other respects, the’ treatment should 


the same as that given the commer: 
crop—that is, it should be cured for 
period of from 10 to 12 days, at a ten 
perature of about 85 degrees, aiter whic! 


the temperature should be re duce d 
about 55 degrees and held ther yr tl 
storage period. Every sweet  potat 


grower should secure a copy of Farn 
ers’ Bulletin 999, entitled “Sweet Potat 
Growing,” and Farmers’ Bulletin 103° 
entitled, “Sweet Potato Diseases.” The 


| bulletins may be obtained free upon a; 


| ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C 


Fg won't discolor 


| of half a lemon, one housewife finds. 








plication to the United States Depar 





aiter they’re pared 
if the water they are in contains the juice 
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Livestock and | Dairy Problema] 


TAIT BUTLER, Editor 








Age Heifers Should Freshen 


READER wants to know “At what 
<% age heifers should be bred?” 


This is too indefinite a question for a 
definite answer. To give a definite an- 
swer one would have to know the breed 
to which the heifers belong, whether 
they are dairy or beef heifers, how well 
they have been fed or grown and how 
well they will be fed and cared for 
during the time they are milking with 
their first calf, and also whether the 
heifers are to be used on the farm, 
sold as breeders, or shown at fairs, etc. 

It is therefore apparent that such a 
question can only be answered by a 
general discussion of the subject. 


The smaller breeds of dairy cattle 
like Jersey and Guernsey mature a lit- 
tle earlier than a large breed like the 
Holstein, consequently the Jersey and 
Guernsey may be bred earlier. The 
heifer that is well fed and cared for 
and has made a good growth may also 
be bred a little earlier than the heifer 
that is not so well grown. Perhaps the 
heifer that is bred early never makes 
quite as large an animal and this is al- 
most certainly true if she is not well 
fed during the first milking period, and 
before and after. But she is likely to 
make just as good a breeder and prob- 
ably just as good a cow, or produce 
just as much milk. It therefore fol- 
lows that if the cow is to be sold for 
breeding purposes or to be showed at 
the fairs she will probably bring more 
money or have a better chance to win 
if not bred too early. 


It is also customary to breed beef 
heifers a little later than is practiced 
with dairy heifers. Some think the 
earlier one can start a dairy heifer. to 


giving milk—her life work—the better 
she will do this work, the more milk 
she will give. There may be some 


question about this but there seems at 
least good ground for the conclusion 
that rather early breeding, if she be 
well fed and handled, does not injure 
her future usefulness as a_ producer. 
Probably well grown dairy heifers 
should not be bred to freshen before 
they are about two years old. A little 
younger is sometimes practiced with 
the smaller, earlier maturing breeds, 
but is probably not the best practice. 
Heifers not well grown should probably 
freshen a little later, say at 24 to 27 
or even 30 months old, and this also ap- 
plies to the later maturing Holstein 
heifer. 


Beef heifers’ probably should not 
freshen under 30 months old, but this 
will depend largely on the condition 
they are in and what their future use 
is to be. 


Share Farming 


READER who is renting land and 

growing lespedeza hay and oats on 
a share basis—half and half—wishes to 
know what the iandlord and tenant 
should each furnish. “Also who should 
maintain fences, ditches and in case 
barns and sheds have to be built who 
should pay for them and who should 
pay insurance on buildings and con- 
tents? The tenant has tractor plows, 
six mules and two horses.” In general 
farming the old rule of thirds perhaps 
will fit as many cases as any. But the 
division of the crop always depends on 
the kinds of crops, what landlord and 
tenant each furnish and the agreement 
made. 


The rule of thirds is that the land 
and permanent improvements are en- 
titled to one-third the crop, the labor 
one-third and the equipment, etc., one- 
third. But there are special arrange- 





ments about the division of the cost of 


seed, threshing, and the hauling of the 
landlords share. 

For grain farming or mixed crop- 
ping this is probably a fair division, 
but when hay farming from permanent 
meadows is engaged in, possibly special 
conditions may sometimes change the 
division that would be equitable. The 
landlord usually builds new fences and 
digs new ditches, but the keeping of 
them in condition or labor of keeping 
them in repair is furnished by the ten- 
ant, except when skilled labor is re- 
quired. The landlord furnishes the 
materials for repairs. Barns and sheds 
which are permanent improvements 
are built by the owner of the land. 
Insurance on the buildings should be 
paid by the landlord and the insurance 
on contents should be paid by the one 
to which the contents belong 

It is almost impossible to tell m a 
fetter of inquiry enough about the con- 
ditions of a leasing or share-farming 
proposition to enable any one to state 
definitely what the terms and division 
of the crops or livestock should be. 
Perhaps the best plan is for the in- 
quirer to write his agriculutral. college 
or the extension division of his agricul- 
tural college for specimen contracts or 
bulletins on the subject, study these 
and adapt them to his special condi- 
tions, always keeping in mind that a 
Jong period of oceupation by a tenant 
is desirable and that this can never be 
obtained unless the terms and results 
are satisfactory to both landowner 
and tenant. 


Home-grown Feeds More Econom- 
ical 
AN the Southern hog raiser afford 
to buy wheat shorts, red dog flour, 
and other by-products of wheat mill- 
ing?” 

In the opinion of the writer he can- 
not, as a general economic proposition. 
These products must be largely ship- 
ped from the North and the freight and 
other handling charges are too great to 
make it economical for the Southern 
farmer to use them. Of course, the 
breeder of purebred animals to be sold 
for breeding purposes may find that he 
had better buy them than not to use 
them, or some substitute; but we don’t 
believe this will be true if he studies 
the problem of growing substitutes at 
home, which will produce just as good 
results. 

The production of livestock has fail- 
ed very frequently in the’ South for no 
other reason than because the farmer 
did not study and practice feed produc- 
tion at home, or because he bought 
feeds used in the North and paid too 
much for them. If wheat by-products 
are essential to success in pork produc- 
tion and the Southern farmer cannot 
produce in the South, on his own farm, 
satisfactory substitutes, then in the 
opinion of the writer, pork production 
will fail in the South. It may be true 
that the livestock producer can always 
afford to buy small quantities of mill 
products or concentrates, but to the 
extent that he ships such products 
long distances he is handicapped by 
having his feeds cost him more than 
they do his competitors who have these 
we & right at home. 

The South must avoid as many sich 
handicaps as possible, if we are to suc- 
ceed in competition with other sections 
of this country in pork production. 

There has come to the writer within 
the last few days reports of work in 
pig feeding from the Indiana and South 
Carolina Experiment Stations. 

At the Indiana Station they were 
trying out soy beans and soy bean oil 
meal with corn, tankage and certain 





mineral mixtures, while at the South 
Carolina Station, they were trying 
wheat middlings, red dog flour, wheat 


bran and oats with corn and tankage. 
The Indiana purpose was no doubt to 
find a protein substitute for the wheat 
by-products, which could be grown on 
the farms of Indiana; while the pur- 
pose of the South Carolina’ Station was 
to find out which was least expensive 
of three wheat by-products, which 
must be shipped into South Carolina 
from Indiana and other Northern 
states. 


The incident is typical of the attitude 
of livestock producers of the two sec- 
tions. The North by feeding cheap 
concentrates, produced at home and as 
largely as possible on the farm where 
fed, is likely to prove too strong a com- 
petitor for the South, which is trying 
to imitate the rations of the North, 
though we must buy and ship these 
feeds long distances, and then ship our 
hogs longer distances and compete in 
the same markets or on markets domi- 
nated by the prices paid at the large 
Northern markets. 

In the first place, it is doubtful if it is 
economical to buy and use wheat shorts 
or other wheat by-products in feeding 
pigs that have corn, tankage, and green 
grazing; and in the second place, sub- 
stitutes for the wheat by-products, 
may be grown in the South at less cost 
than the wheat by-products can be 
bought. 

We believe that tankage, soy beans, 
peanuts, etc., will prove cheaper and in 
every way as satisfactory sources of 
protein as wheat shorts, especially if 
the pigs get green feed, as all pigs 
should. 

We would like to see our Southern 
Experiment Stations working on 
Southern, home-grown rations for hogs, 
instead of following the feeding prac- 
tices of other sections. As a general 
economic principle, which it seems to 
me is inexorable, the South is not like- 
ly to make much progress in livestock 
production unless she produces, on the 
farms where fed, a very large part of 
the feeds used. 


Corn Needs to Be Supplemented 
With Tankage 


HE pigs will gather the corn cheap- 


er than man can do it, but corn 
alone will never be an economical 
feed. Tankage and such green stuff 


as the pigs will pick up in the corn- 
field will make a good ration and 
the pigs will feed themselves eco- 
nomically. If the cornfield is fenced 
and a_self-feeder containing tank- 
age and mineral matter is put in the 
field the hogs will gather their corn 
and feed themselves at least expense, 
but the hogs must also be able to get 
what water they want. 





“Drive the Corn te Market” — 
Pork Beats Grain for Profit 


By EARL H. HOSTETLER 








ITH corn shelled and loaded on the 

car at Wenona, N. C.,, bringing 
only 65cents per bushel, the authorities 
in charge of the Black Land Branch 
Experiment Station at Wenona, last 
January decided to try out some 
method of feeding the corn that was 
raised on the farm and thereby obtain 
a better price for it. 

After considerable investigation it 
was found that good feeder pigs could 
be bought in Southern Georgia for 5% 
to 5% cents, and upon inspecting about 
200 pigs collected at Valdosta, Ga., 135 
pigs, averaging 96 pounds each, were 


. purchased for 5% cents per pound and 


shipped to Wenona. These pigs were 


shipped from Valdosta on Monday, 
January 23, 1922, and arrived at 
Wenona the following Saturday in 


good shape in spite of the fact that 
they were en route during a sévere 
snow storm. 


Upon arrival at the Branch Station 
the pigs were weighed and averaged 
only 88 pounds, which made a shrink- 
age of eight pounds per pig in transit. 
However, on February 1, weights were 
taken again and four pounds per pig, 
lost in transit, had been recovered. 


On February 1 this group of pigs 
was divided into two equal lots and 
fed as follows: Lot 1, shelled corn and 
fish meal in separate ‘compartments of 
self-feeders, and Lot 2, shelled corn 
and tankage i in separate ‘compartments 
of self-feeders using three six-foot 
self-feeders in each lot. 


The following table shows the com- 
parative results from the two protein 
supplements used +— 

TABLE 1 


Expense—Tankage vs. Fish Meal 
Period—February 1 to April 12, 1922—70 days 
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a Feed consumed 3 
6 gs per 100 ths. |g 
“| Ration © > - FE at 6 
2 i suléseis. 
° bat aM} Se) oe 
pe <3 1S [&*liel Ss 
If Corn and 
fish meal 1.16 330. 43. $5.14 
2, Corn and ° 
tankage .% 364.5) | 49. $5.83 








From the above table it can readily 
be seen that fish meal gave slightly 
better results than tankage, both from 
the standpoint of gains and cost, since 
100 pounds of pork were put on with 
40.5 pounds less feed in the fish meal 
lot than in the tankage lot, also the 
cost at the farm for the fish meal was 
only $60 per ton, while that of the 
tankage was $64.20. 


Realizing that these comparisons are 
interesting to the farmer only when 
they are used in connection with the 
entire operation, the financial state- 
ment is herewith shown in Table 2. 





TABLE 2 
Expenditures 
To 135 hogs at Valdosta, Ga.,..... eeveed 740.00 
To vaccination of ahove pigs...... ecoe LAS 
To freight and feed to Wenona.. 204.45 
To feed consumed. ......cccccccecccccece 439.93 
To interest on $1,500 for 90 days.. 22.50 
To freight to Richmond, Va.,.......... 63.50 
ONE ESS 
Receipts 
From 69 hogs to Richmond, Va., at 
NE DG kan kanes Sek Xiakeabenn eee $1,006.94 
From 55 hogs to Wilmington, N. C., 
rae 704.30 
From 7 gilts retained for breeding 
ee OF , Re ae seen od eoee 107.10 
4 pigs that ted... ccccccicccess eeccee 
; eee eer $1,818.34 
POG ccbavirnceecsocvesssuneueen $ 227. 


The profit shown would doubtless 
have been larger had these pigs been 
fed 30 days longer, but since the high- 
est spring market is usually about 
March 15, we thought best to self one 
carload at this time, and received 10% 
cents per pound for them at Richmond, 
Va., with a 1 cent per pound dock be- 
cause of the fact that they killed “soft.” 
Probably if these hogs had been fed 
30 days longer they would have killed 
“hard.” The 55 hogs that were left 
were sold at the farm for 9 cents per 
pound. 


Assuming that the manure would 
balance the labor charge, the net profit 
on this experiment was $227.60, or in- 
stead of receiving 65c per bushel for 
our corn “hauled to market,” we “drove 
it to market” and received $1.10 per 
bushel for it. ‘ 


O MAN has any right to call him- 

self a dairyman who does not keep 
a record of the milk produced by each 
cow and feed her according to the 
milk she produces. A real dairyman 
must also be a business man these 
days and any one who feeds a cow 
without knowing whether she is pay- 
ing for her feed is no business man 


r IS a difficult proposition for even the most 
able farmer to make a good income on a 
wery small farm. The farmer who makes the 
best income has a farm large enough to keep 
all labor, teams and machinery economically 
employed. 
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What Farmers Want to Know| 











By W. F. MASSEY 

i 

Cranberries frame, and covered our inches of 

mellow soil, and the irame covered with 

‘| AM sending you some berries found glass sashes. Pui a thermometer in it 
in a damp place. They look like cran- and watch the rise oi the violent heat 
berries.” until it begins to subside, and at a tem- 
The cranberry is native to the North Perature of 50 degrees place the dahlia 
Carolina mountains. Your specimens are [00tS ' one end of the frame. There 
very fair representatives of this fruit they will soon sprout, and you can make 
and its foliage. You can gather and use cuttings and insert them in the bed and 
them without hesitation. pot them when rooted, and pack the pots 
in the same bed until time to set out. 

I al ° L But always cut immediately under a 

noc ating egumes joint, for while the cutting will root if 
LEASE tell me how to inoculate there is no joint at the base, the roots 


vetch and clover from one field to 
another.” 

If you have a field well inoculated with 
either, all that is needed is to scatter a 
barrel or more of the soil from the in- 
oculated field on the soil of the new one, 
getting the soil from under the surface 
where the sun has not had full effect, and 
after spreading it, turn under at once to 
prevent the sun from killing the bacteria. 


Legumes for Soil Improvement 


HICH is the best for soil improve- 
ment, to plow wheat stubble and 
Sow peas, or to sow crimson clover?” 


That depends largely on the climatic 
conditions. In the warmer part of the 
state I would sow peas after wheat and 
turn them under in August, and lime the 
land and harrow it in and then sow crim- 
son clover the last of August or early 
September. But in your elevated sec- 
tion the wheat harvest is much later, and 
the cool nights are not favorable to peas 
in July and August. Hence I would 
follow wheat in your section with clover, 
either red or crimson, or alsike, liming 
the land if needed. 


Tomatoes Failed 


AGTY woman writes that she had 
five tomato plants which bloomed, 
but the blossoms fell and failed to make 
tomatoes. She would like to know the 
reason. 


Probably the blossoms were damaged 
by rains and the flowers failed to get 
pollenized. I had some plants this year 
which did the same thing. I set a row 
of late tomato plants about 40 or 50 feet 
long. One end of the*row was sheltered 
from the dashing west storms and bore 
fruit, as some peach trees broke the 
force of the rain. The other end of the 
row failed to give me a tomato, and I 
have not been able to give ‘any other 
reason but the dashing rains we have 
had. 


Pears Instead of Cotton 


NOTHER discouraged farmer in 

North Carolina says that the boll 
weevil will take from one-third to one- 
half of his crop. He wants to plant 
pears as a substitute for cotton. 

Some varieties of pears may thrive 
there, but it takes years to get a pear 
orchard into bearing, and its success as 
a commercial enterprise is very doubtful. 
I once saw the remains of a large pear 
orchard in Eastern North Carolina 
which had failed to pay. The remains 
were blighted into all-sorts of ruins. 
There is as much money in hogs and 
hams in Eastern North Carolina as in 
Isle of Wight, Va. There is more money 
in good farming there than in mere 
planting and gambling in fertilizers. 


Propagating Dahlias 


HAVE some seedling dahlias which 

{ wish to increase faster than the an- 
nual dividing of the Can I root 
cuttings of the young shoots in a hotbed 
treated with manure ?” 


Florists, when they have a new dahlia 
to increase, bring the roots into the 
greenhouse in winter and start them to 
growing. Then they take cuttings cut 
right under a joint so that the new plant 
will have an eye at the top of the roots 
to start with after being dormant. These 
cuttings are put in the propagating bed 
where there is a bottom heat, and when 
rooted and potted in three-inch pots are 
planted out in spring, unless sold out of 


roots, 


the pots. You can make a hotbed in 
spring with about 18 inches of fresh 
hurce mcnure packed in a pit under the 


formed will never bloom the second time. 


Preparing for Wheat 


HAVE turned under a heavy clover 

sod where I wish to grow wheat. 
What kind of wheat and how much seed 
an acre? And most important, what fer- 
tiliser and how much? The land was 
deeply broken with tractor plow.” 

If practicable, it will be well to har- 
row in on the plowed land not less than 
1,000 pounds of slaked lime. Then keep 
the land well harrowed, fine and com- 
pacted by tramping teams until seeding 


time, which in your section may be in 
late October, or after the first white 
frost destroys the Hessian fly. As to 


varieties, the Leap’s Prolific is popular. 
But a bearded wheat is safer from the 
early storms when in bloom. The Red 
Mediterranean and the Fulcaster are 
good. Drill the wheat in, five pecks an 
acre, using 400 pounds of acid phosphate 
an acre. 


Ginseng 
DEALER in herbs, etc., in the moun- 


tains of North Carolina writes that 
I did not advise an inquirer correctly 
who asked where to get ginseng seed, 
for he has plenty to sell. He sends mea 
price list from New York. 

The cultivated ginseng is quoted at a 
fair price, provided it looks like the wild. 
Otherwise it brings little. This wise col- 
lector says that ginseng will grow any- 
where. It grows wild in the mountains, 
of course, and that is the only sort that 
sells, and, as I have often said, the only 
people making money out of ginseng are 
the people selling seed and roots for 
other people to plant. No one could 
make the crop in the warmer sections of 
the state, and even where it grows nat- 
urally it takes several years to produce 
the crop, and it must be with some forest 
shade, and then if it does not look 
enough like the wild to cheat the China- 
man, it will not sell. Let ginseng culti- 
vation alone. 


Growing Seed for Sale 


LEASE advise me in regard to grow- 

ing seed for sale. The boll weevil 
has been bad here this year, and doubt- 
less is here to stay. Do you think that 
raising seed for market would be profit- 
able?” 

No, I do not think it will. Seed grow- 
ing is a distinct profession which de- 
mands long training and experience and 
a knowledge of conditions required for 
the production of seed that seedsmen 
will accept. The seedsmen get their sup- 
plies from all over the world, as it is well 
known that certain climates produce cer- 
tain seed better than any others. About 
the only seed of any amount which are 
grown in the South are the watermelon 


seed. A seed grower must be located 
where the best seed of some kind are 
produced, and must have a reputation 


for careful selection and improving the 
varieties. No seedsmen of reputation 
would buy seed of any kind from a 
grower who has not made a reputation 
for producing that particular seed, and 
who thoroughly understands the business 
It is rather odd that as soon as disaster 
threatens the cotton crop, the Southern 
farmer wants to jump into something 
else of which he knows nothing. There 
is no reason to put something else in the 
place of cotton, but give cotton a smaller 
place, and farm with a good rotation and 
quit mere planting and depending on fer- 
tilizers to produce every crop grown. 
Instead of rushing into something which 
you know nothing about, grow cotton 
and »wheat or oats, as your land suits 
best, and corn and clover and peas and 
pigs and cows. These are better than 








will do 


new crops, and good farming 

far more for the South than abandoning 
cotton. Fight the boll weevil by dusting 
the plants with calcium arsenate. They 
are destroying a great many weevils in 
the Lower South. The man who gives 
up and runs at the first attack will not 
be the man who succeeds in the fight. 
The great need of the South is good 
farming. 


Clover: Poor Stand 


ORTH CAROLINA: want some 


suggestions about my clover which 
I sowed on wheat last year. In places it 
is wot over one-fourth of a stand.: Shall 


1 teat ? it stand and try to rese d or turn 
it nis r? 

T do not exactly know the surrounding 
conditions, but as a general reply I would 
let the clover stand, and spread on it 
during the winter all the farm manure 
accumulation as fast as made, and in the 
spring would turn all under for corn. 
Then, after the corn is cut and shocked, 
I would prepare land finely and seed to 
wheat and clover again, following a well 
devised rotation. 


Killing Bermuda Grass 


LEASE kindly tell me how to de- 

stroy Bermuda grass. Have you 
seen in use a machine similar to one used 
in the North for killing quack grass?” 

It would depend on conditions, if I 
wanted to destroy Bermuda grass at all. 
Recently I visited the farm of a friend 
where he has quite a patch of the Ber- 
muda. The field is in corn this year, and 
it is easy to see that the best corn in the 
field is right where that patch of Ber- 
muda persists in growing. Every time 
that field comes in corn, the Bermuda 
has made a sod, and it makes corn, too, 
with no fertillizer. (We do not use fer- 
tilizer on corn here.) It simply makes 
the farmer cultivate faster and the corn 
gets the benefit, and every time the Ber- 
muda patch makes the best corn in the 
field. 

On sandy soil, it is not difficult to get 
rid of Bermuda, if you want the land 
for other purposes, and want it clean. 
Many years ago I broke the Bermuda sod 
on the old contraband camp at Old Point 
Comfort, Va. It was a tough sod of Ber- 
muda. I used a heavy plow and a strong 
team and ran the plow just under the 
sod, and turned it over in great sheets 
with hardly any soil. I gathered it with 
a hay rake and hauled it off to a salt 
marsh. It left the land so clean that I 
grew truck crops that season and had 
no bother with the grass. Ordinarily, I 
would use the same method and then 
sow the land thickly with peas to smoth- 
er out any remaining stems. Bermuda 
will not grow in shade, and smothering 
crops of peas followed by winter cover 
of crimson clover turned for corn will 
soon clean the land. In your section of 
Virginia, orchard grass on upland mix- 
ed with bluegrass and red top will make 
the finest pasture. Bermuda is especially 
the pasture for the sandy coastlands. 


Lilacs Failing 


ASTERN NORTH CAROLINA: 
“My lilacs are failing and dying. 
What can I do?” 


The lilacs are short-lived in your cli- 
mate. The best thing you can do is to 


buy plants which have been budded on 
privet stocks. These will do better than 
those on their own roots. But the lilac 
will never do in your climate as it does 
in the North. 


Raspberries Unpruned 
“| HAVE 


have made 


some raspberry plants which 
such long canes that they 


tumble about in aif way. Would it 
not be better to make a frame for them? 
They are planted by ax ire fence, but do 
not seem to climb on it. I have some 
Mish grapes and the frame is too low; 
some are right at the post and some 


How shall I proceed?” 


I assume from what you say that the 
raspberries are the Black variety, as they 
make long canes and will root at the tips 
if allowed to touch the ground. Of 
You must tie 


between. posts. 


course, they do not climb. 

the new canes loosely to the fence, and 
cut out the old canes as soon as the 
fruit is off. Let three canes grow to a 


hill, and when they get three feet long, 
pinch the tips to make them branch, and 
get bushy and make far more fruit. You 
can nail extra pieces to the posts of the 
grape arbor and increase its height. This 
can be’ done in November when the vines 
can be pruned best. Keep the long two 
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and and prune the old 


stunted 


one-year canes, 
wood out 


Aphides on Chrysanthemums 
“HO” shall I get rid of the black lice 


on chrysanthemums?” a home dem- 
onstration lady writes for the benefit of 
her clients. 


The aphides on chrysanthemums are to 
be treated the same way as other plant 
lice. Get the sulphate of nicotine from 
a seed store and cilute it as directed on 
the can and spray with this. Keeping 
the plants well dusted with tobacco dust 
will keep them down, but the concen- 
trated nicotine is quicker. This applies 
to all colors of plant lice—green, gray, 


black and red. 


Curing Peavine Hay 


LEASE publish the method of mak- 
ing peavine hay once more, stating 
wher to cut and how to cure.” 


Hundreds have written that they made 
the finest of hay in the way I have so 
often advised, and an Englishman, editor 
of a farm paper, said the hay I made 
looked more like fine English hay than 
any he had seen in this country. And yet 
there are some others who say that it did 
not succeed with them and that the hay 
molded. If it did, it was because they 
did not cure it as I have done year after 
year, and they are to blame and not the 
method 


Cut the peas in the morning until noon. 
Keep a hay tedder, if possible, right 
after the mowers to keep the hay tossed 
and dried rapidly. But this, while a 
very great help, is not absolutely essen- 
tial. In the afternoon, rake the morning 
mowing into windrows. Next morning, 
cut again, and at the same time turn 
windrows over, and in the afternoon put 
the hay into cocks as narrow and tall as 
will stand well. Keep on this way until 
all the hay is in cocks. It is very desir- 
able to have cotton haycaps to put on the 
cocks in case of rain. But as soon as 
you can pull a bunch of the hay and give 
it a hard twist and can wring no sap, haul 
it into the barn and let it settle with its 
own weight. Then let it strictly alone. 
If it heats, let it heat. If you go to turn- 
ing and letting the air in, you will have 
moldy hay. Let alone, it will cure all 
right, and you will save the leaves, the 

est part of the hay. Pile it on scaffolds 

or let it stand on stakes until dry, and 
you will have a lot of sticks and no 
leaves left If you cannot cure better 
hay without scaffolds or stakes, you had 
better use something else for hay, for it 
does not pay, as I have proved for 50 
years, to waste time and labor setting 
— or building scaffolds to spoil pea 
ay. 


I can see no reason why anyone should 
not make good hay, as I have made for 
many years. I have never in all may hay- 
making used a stake or scaffold for pea 
hay or clover hay. The less it is exposed 
to the sun the better the hay. Cut the peas 
as soon as the pods are filled and one 
here and there turns yellow. Do not 
— until pods dry, for the leaves will 
ta 


Trouble With Roses 


AN you tell me what ails my roses? 

The new growth wilts and dies when 
about six inches long. It does not seem 
to harm the plants much except retard 
the blooming. What causes it?” 


I never guess concerning what I have 
never seen. It demands microscopic 
study to identify plant diseases, and I 
am not now prepared with facilities for 
doing this. In all cases of plant disease, 
send specimens at once to your state ex- 
periment station. They have the labora- 
tory, the microscopes, and the men paid 
for doing this work. Your experiment 
station is at Knoxville. 
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Read This Before Sowing 
Wheat or Oats 


The North Carolina Station Answers Nine Ques- 
tions in a Way to Save You Money 


By R. Y. WINTERS and W. F. PATE 


HE Division of Agronomy of the 
"Torts Carolina Experiment Station 

has been studying our small grain 
problems for several years. This work 
has included carefully conducted va- 
riety tests, rotations and fertilizer tests, 
ind different dates and rates of seeding 
wheat and oats. The results from this 
work are averages from eight to twelve 
s work, and so should be our best 
source of information. 


I—What Variety of Wheat Should I 
Sow? 

COME ofthe best wheat growers of 

the state prefer smooth wheats. Oth- 


year 


claim that their best results come 
from seeding bearded varieties rhe 
Division of Agronomy has carefully 


compared the 
rieties and ten 
period of 


yields of ten smooth va- 
bearded varieties over 
three years. The _ re- 
its of this test show 15.7. bush- 
ls per acre for the smooth varieties 
nd 13.4 bushels for the bearded varie- 


ties grown under the same conditions. 
Since Fulcaster has been the most 
popular bearded varicty and Leap’s 


Prolific one of the popular smooth va- 


rieties, results from these seeded side 
by side for twelve years should be of 
value. Since 1910 the  Fulcaster 


(bearded) has averaged 17.2 bushels 
per acre and Leap’s Prolific (smooth) 
grown by the side of it has yielded 16.9 
bushels per acre, a difference of only .3 
bushel. 
li.—What Variety is Best on Poorer 
Soils? 

UR average North Carolina yield of 

eight bushels of wheat per acre in- 
dicates that a large portion of our 
wheat is grown on land low in fertility. 
On such soils wheat is severely dam- 

ed by rust and unfavorable spring 
conditions. For this reason, the earlier 
varieties such as Purple Straw or Blue 


Stem, Red May, and Fultz will do best 
on soils that will not produce more 
than from 8 to 12 bushels per acre. 
These varieties, on account of their 
earlier maturity, escape a portion of 
the unfavorable spring weather. On 
the heavier soils that will produce 15 


to 25 bushels per acre the late varieties 
such as Leap’s Prolific, Fulcaster, Glea- 
son and Stoner will do best. 
Ilfi—What Varieties of Oats Should I 
Sow? 
N THE gat tests, varieties have been 
secured from all parts of the coun- 
try, many of which have been included 
in the tests during the past ten years. 
The average results show Appler and 
Fulghum to be our best varieties for 
seed or hay production. The Appler is 
a selection from the Red Rust Proof 
and is the hardier variety of the two. 
During the past three years, growers 
of our State have obtained splendid 
results from the Fulghum oat and it 
seems at this time to be more popular 
than the Appler. This has been due to 
the mild winters and the earlier matur- 
ity of Fulghum. Under conditions 
where winter-killing may occur and 
for very early planting, the Appler oat 
is superior on account of its hardiness 
ind rust resistance. In the mountain 
ctions Fulghum has given the best 
ults for spring seeding. 
V.—What is Best Date for Seeding 


Wheat? 
| N SEEDING wheat, it is important to 
plant early enough to prevent its 
ituring too nae in spring and late 
ugh to avoid Hessian fly damage. 
most sections of the state the tend- 
y is to plant too late, thus running 
time of maturity too late in the 
ing besides causing loss from winter 
ling. The following results indicate 
importance of proper time of seed- 

. 
EK OF SEEDING WHEAT STATES- 

VILLE, 1918-1922 

Yat Yield per acre 
oO et OFA Se A eee 12.8 bushels 
‘ r 15 : ca 15.3 bushels 
ber 1 , waldies's vere 15.8 bushels 
‘SD SE ee 14.4 bushels 
) rl i 7.9 bushels 
‘rom these results, covering a period 
five years, it can be seen that the 


period between October 15 and No- 











vember 1 is the best time to seed 
wheat. On very light soils, even earlier 
plantings would be better. These re- 
sults are also supported by smaller 
tests conducted during the past ten 
years, and show that there is more 
danger of seeding too late than too 
early in most sections of our state. 

V.—How Much Wheat Per Acre 

Should be Sowed? 
LONG with the date-of-seeding tests, 
work has been done on the differ- 

ent rates of seeding wheat. The results 
of this work at the Statesville or Pied- 
mont Branch Station, 1918-1922, have 
been as follows: 


30 tbs. seed per acre, yield........ 11.6 bushels 
60 Ibs. seed per aere, yield.. ..13.8 bushels 
90 tbs. seed per acre, yield 15.2 bushels 
120 ibs. seed per acre, yield........ 15.4 bushels 


| FOLKS WORTH KNOWING | 


“The Grand Old Man of Seutien 
Agriculture” 

















PROF. W. F. MASSEY 
N AW address at Columbia, Tennes- 
see, during the convention of the farm- 
ers of Middle Tennessee, Mr. Neal, the 
originator of Neal’s Paymaster corn, 
stated that Professor Massey’s writings 
and advice were responsible for his in- 
terest and success in breeding up this 
variety. During his remarks, Mr. Neal 
mentioned Professor Massey on several 
occasiens and appeared espeially desir- 
ous of emphasizing his indebtedness to 
the grand old man of Southern agri- 
culture. C. J. HAYDEN, 
Horticulturist, L. & N. Railway 


Editorial Comment—ZIt would be in- 
teresting to know how many good farm- 
ers all over the South recewed their in- 
spiration from, Professor Massey's writ- 
ings as did Mr. Neal” And this reminds 
us to say that next week—September 30 
—Professor Massey will be 83 years old 
No doubt he will appreciate any birthday 
messages from our readers. Postal cards 
or letters for him may be addressed in 
care of The Progressive Farmer. 





" HE Light in the iring”, by 
"| Ievieg Bacheller, a story rich 

in wholesome incident and hu- 
impelling, and inspir- 
“It is even 
said 


man interest, 
ing, starts next week. 
better than ‘Big Tremaine’,” 
one who read it only recently. 

It holds you spellbound from the 
opening chapter in which Bart 
Baynes, the orphan boy, has his 
first astonished look at the evils of 
life. Rovin’ Kate, the silent woman, 
predicts four great perils: for him. 
Guided by honest Uncle Peabody, a 
man in a thousand, and befriended 





AN ORPHAN BOY, A LOVELY GIRL AND A GREAT MAN WHO 
GUIDED THEM 


READ THE FIRST INSTALLMENT IN NEXT WEEK’S PAPER. 


The results throughout these tests in- 
dicate 90 pounds per acre to be the 
best rate of seeding. Throughout these 
tests Leap’s Prolific wheat was used. 

In considering the rate of seeding, 
one 
wheat he is to sow. 
larly important this year on account of 
the damage from rains this spring. 
Several samples of wheat secured from 
growers this summer have germinated 
less than 70 per cent. The Division of 
Agronomy has a list of growers who 
have good seed that was inspected in 
the field and germinated over 90 per 
cent. 


What Are the Best Dates for Seeding 
Oats? 


ATS are grown in every county of 

the state and due to difference in 
climate and elevation, the best dates of 
seeding would vary considerably. In 
the Coastal Plain section, good results 
have been secured from Appler oats 
planted any time between August 15 
and November 1. County Agent Zeno 
Moore of Edgecombe County has had 
splendid results from planting Appler 
oats or oats and vetch at the last culti- 
vation of cotton. The Appler oats are 
best suited to early planting. 

The date of seeding in the Piedmont 
section has been carefully studied at 
the branch station at Statesville, "North 
Carolina. The results of these tests are 
as follows: 





DATE OF SEEDING OATS. PIEDMONT 
BRANCH STATION, 1918-1922 

Date of Yield of hay Yield of seed 
seeding Tbs. per acre bu. per acre 
September 1......... BE cvs ccseveceakase 21.6 
September 15......... SD aguacsvsecuaetcs 25.2 
Ce Bas arseasveses 1868 31.8 
October 15............ 2356 42.0 
November 1 3 42.4 
November 15......... 1715 25.6 

These results and a study of each 
year’s result8 show that the period 
around October 15 is the best date for 
seeding Appler’ oats in the section 


around Statesville. The early seedings 
were badly damaged by rust and the 
seedings made later than November 
1 were damaged by cold. On account 
of the greater number of mild winters 
during this test, we are of the opinion 
that October 15 is nearer the best date 
than November 1. 


VII.—How Much Seed Oats Per Acre? 


HE rate of seeding oats varies be- 
tween one and five bushels per acre. 
Some growers of the Tidewater section 
feel that their best results come from 
the seeding of five bushels per acre. 
In these sections there is considerable 
damage from cold, and heavy seedings 
help to overcome this damage. The 
tendency in most of the state is to seed 
too little rather than too much seed 
per acre. The following table con- 
tains the average results of five years 
in the testing of different rates of seed- 
ing at the Piedmont Branch Station 
near Statesville: 
RATE OF SEEDING OATS. 


PIE - eal 


BRANCH STATION. 1918-1922 
Rate of seeding Yield of hay Yield of seed 
Ibs. per acre Tbs. per acre bus. per acre 
MP sacesbesstesedeesee 1916 30 
MP ai thavdavcs sxasee cd 2356 35 
Me gratedimeshounsaens 2480 42 
PE re ae 2520 41 


During this period, the 9)-pound seed- 
ing has given the highest yield of seed 
ard 120 pounds the greatest amount of 
hay. Even in the early seedings 90 
pounds proved best and in the seedings 
made later than November 1 the 120- 
pound seeding was always best. 

As in the case of wheat, it is very 
important that we sow seed oats that 
will give a high germination. Oats heat 


rr * on page 21, column = 


by the great Silas Wright, he passes 
through the shadow of great prob- 
lems and crosses the border into 
manhood. And when at the close of 
school ke has, in the words of the 
schoolmaster, studied besides his 
textbooks another, “God’s book o’ 
life, and has done very well in it,” 
you feel a real touch of the divine 
hand. But what ‘about beautiful 
Sally, the girl he loves? Read the 
story. It will tell you about her. 








We are giving you this strong 
story feeling sure it will bring you 
hours of absorbing pleasure. 








should know the germination of | 
This is particu- | 


| 
| 
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“Penetrates 


OMBAULT'S Balsam gets 

right down to the 

source of the trouble and 
gives prompt relief. 

It is fine for bruises, cuts, 
urns, sprains, sores, rheu- 
matism, stiffness of all 
kinds, sore throat, and 


chest colds. In addition 
to its remarkable healing 


qualities it is absolutely 
safe and a perfect anti- 
septic. 

In thousands of homes 
it is the one remedy that 
cannot be spared. You'll 
feel the same way yourself 
after you’ ve tried it. 

Get a bottle of Gombault's 
Balsam today. Keepit on hand 
for any emergency. It's so ef- 
fective one bottle lasts a long 
while. 

Sold by druggists, or sent by 
parcel post on receipt of price 
$1.50 per bottle. 

AS A VETERINARY 
REMEDY 
Gombault's Caustic Balsam 
has no equal. It supersedes all 
cautery and firing and never 
leaves a scar or discolors the 

hair. 


The LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


GOMBAULTS 


The Imported Liniment 
HEALING and ANTISEPTIC 











Depend On 


OWENSBORO 


WAGON 


A Champion for real service. What 
do you ask of a wagon? For genera- 
tions the Owensboro has been breaking 


records. 24 years of service hauling 
coal and stone over rough roads with 
one $2.00 repair bill, 17 years service 
over rough Kentucky roads, hauling 
7,000 pound loads with no repair bill. 

It is because the Owensboro is built of finer 
and tougher material. There is a tradition of 
fine workmanship unequalled in the whole 

wagon industry. 

Ask your dealer about the Owensboro “long 
life’’ wagon or write for information to 

Owensboro Wagon Co., Inc. 

Dept. 102 Owensboro, Ky. 



















BIG SEASON 
PREPARE EARLY!! 


WRITE NOW FOR OUR MOST WONDERFUL’ 
AND BEAUTIFULLY §LLUSTRATEO FREE Book 


“OFFICIAL TRAPPING AUTHORITY” 
| Alesee Sanat 


50-N WEST 28°ST NEW YORK CITY. 
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Finishing the Hogs More 


Economically 
By TAIT BUTLER 


T HAS been stated that the educa- 
tion of a child must begin before he 
is born. It is equally true that one 
must start before October 1, if he is to 
economically finish the hogs which are 
to furnish the meat 
supply for the farm 
the coming year. 
To have good 
quality meat at low 
cost a well-born pig 
is necessary. More- 
over, the pig to be 
finished bet ween 
October 1 and Jan- 





uary 1 and make 
TAIT BUTLER good meat at a rea- 
sonable cost must 


now weigh from 75 to 100 pounds or 
more, and he must also be in a good, 
vigorous, growing condition. But the 
most important consideration in finish- 
ing the hogs for the home meat sup- 
ply is the amount and kinds of feeds 
available, and these must also have 
been provided in advance if the best 
pork is to be had at the lowest cost. 


Fattening Pigs Between Now and 
January 


Sl pigs will be finished between 
now and January under many dif- 
ferent conditions and on very different 
feeds. It is now too late to provide the 
best pigs or the best feeds at the low- 
est cost if it has not already been 
done. Such pigs as we now have and 
such feeds as we have or must buy will 
be used and our task is to make the 
most with what we have. We have be- 
fore us an inquiry’ from a man who 
asks, “which will be most economical, to 
buy all the feeds to finish 100-pound 
pigs or sell the pigs and buy meat?” No 
one can answer such a question, for too 
much depends on the man, who is un- 
known, or an unknown quantity. 

In many cases ‘it would have been 
more economical to sell the pigs and 
buy the meat, because the man did not 
buy the right feeds to advantage, did 
not use his feeds wisely, or failed to 

“save” the meat properly and lost too 
large a part of it. 

Let us first consider the finishing of 
the pigs when the conditions are as 
stated. The pigs are on hand, but the 
feeds must be bought. Under such con- 
ditions it will require careful and intel- 
ligent work to make meat for less than 
it could be purchased, and to make it 
the most economically is impossible, for 
to make pork most economically, the 
hogs must gather at least a part of 
their feed. 


mo 

















No hog should be finished for home 
feed, unless 


use without some green 

milk is available and even then some 
green feed will ‘nake more economical 
pork. But sinc> milk is out of the 
question in n ly every case, there- 
fore, the abse:ce of green feed is a 
great handicap. But let us consider 


the feeding of these pigs which must be 
finished in a dry lot on purchased feeds, 
or finished in a dry lot on feeds on 
hand. As a general rule probably corn 
and tankage will be found the most 
economical feeds. In some cases, pea- 
nut meal, soy bean meal, wheat shorts, 
or some other such protein feed, might 
be purchased cheaply enough to justify 
using some one of them. It is also true 
that in some cases molasses or rice pol- 
ish may be cheap enough to make it 
profitable to use one in place of part of 
the corn, but this will not be true for 
the average small feeder. 

In case there is no green feed, nor 
any leafy legume hay that may be fed 
in racks, it may pay to add a little 
shorts, peanut meal or other protein 
feed to the corn and tankage. With 
corn at $1 a bushel, some shorts will 
probably be economical if they do not 
cost over $40 a ton or $2 a hundred 
pounds. With corn at 85 cents a bushel, 
shorts may be fed in small quantity 
with corn and tankage if they do not 
cost over $34 a ton or $1.70 a hundred 
pounds. During the last month of the 
feeding period cottonseed meal may 
well take the place of shorts or peanut 
meal, using one part of cottonseed 
meal to three parts of corn by weight. 
With corn at $1 a bushel, we would not 
advise the use of rice polish unless it 
could be bought for around $30 a ton, 
or $1.50 per hundred pounds and then 
we would not displace more than half 
the corn with rice polish. 


Where the grain sorghums are used 
for finishing the hogs they may be re- 
garded as practically equal to corn, 
pound for pound, although as a matter 
of fact they are somewhat inferior in 
feeding value. 


A Self-feeder Best 


N FINISHING the hogs during the 

next 60 to 90 days most economical 
gains will usually be obtained by using 
a self-feeder, which allows the hogs to 
take what feed they wish. It is less 
trouble to look after the self-feeder 
once a day, to see that it is working 
right, than to feed the hogs twice a 
day, and the disadvantages of irregu- 
lar feeding and failure to mix the feeds 
right are avoided. If corn, shorts and 
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| THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: THINGS T TO DO ‘THIS | 


AREFUL finishing touches on ex- 
C isis for the fair often mean the 
difference between prizes and no 
prizes. Livestock should be kept in 
“the , of condition” from now 
until the fair is over. 
2. Sow some early oats for winter 
grazing. That’s one. effective way of 
helping to meet the shortage of feed 


this winter. 
3. Save the hay from every patch 
of grass that will make hay. Do 
everything you can to make up for 
the shortage of feed. 
4, Suggest to 





your syrup maker 





tankage, or corn, peanut meal and 

tankage, or corn and tankage are put 

in separate compartments of a selif- 
feeder the hogs will balance their 
ration for themselves. 

Self-harvested Crops Most Economical 
UT the wise meat maker will not 
feed his hogs in a dry lot: on pur- 

chased feeds. He will have corn, soy 
beans, peanuts, velvet beans, sweet po- 
tatoes, chufas or combinations of these 
for the hogs to gather. This usually 
insures sufficient green forage in the 
fields for the hogs. Or there may be 
peanut fields, or corn fields to glean af- 
ter the main crop has been harvested. 
Many grow corn and soy beans to- 
gether, but prefer to gather at least a 
part of the corn, so that the amount of 
corn consumed can be_ regulated. 
When it is desired to regulate the 
quantity of corn consumed, it is under 
the impression that the soy beans 
grown with the corn are cheaper feed 
than corn, and hence, the desire is to 
use a minimum of corn. 


A Balanced Ration Still Important 


HEN crops are grown for the hogs 

to harvest, or when any one of 
such crops is mainly depended upon for 
finishing the hogs, this does not set 
aside the importance of a_ balanced 
ration. For instance, if the hogs are 
gathering their own corn and also get 
some green feed in the field, this does 
not do away with the necessity for 
tankage or some rich protein feed. 
Even if tankage does cost $3.50 a hun- 
dred pounds it will pay to use it and 
during the last month cottonseed meal 
may also be used to advantage. 


On the other hand, if a peanut field 
is to be gleaned after the crop has been 
harvested, or if soy beans, peanuts, 
cowpeas or velvet beans are to be graz- 
ed by the hogs there is need for some 


such feeds as corn, rice polish, etc., to 
balance the rich protein legumes. It is 
often argued that there is an ample 


supply of the feeds to be gathered to 
fatten the hogs and therefore it is 
cheaper to allow the hogs to fatten on 
these, than to buy corn or other feeds 
to balance the ration. This may be 
true sin any particular case, but such 












































| HOW TO USE 
| Mo. 1.—Scrape the dirt away, not deeply, 
and remove the gum. 


kill the 


NOTE.—It is not safe 
tree. 


PARADICHLOROBENZENE 


for the beginner to use this on trees 


TO CONTROL 
a little band 
tree. 


No, 2.—Spread the poison in 
keeping it an inch or two from the 
that are 
The last of September is about the 








THE PEACH TREE BORER 


less than six years old. 
right time to aowty, | it. 


—Courtesy New Jersey Experiment Statior 


No. 3.—Rake the 
slightly to keep the 


Improperly used, this poison will 


| 
dirt up and mound it 
fumes in. 








| WEEK AND NEXT 


land. 


mill 
ever) 


that he thoroughly overhaul his 
and readjust it so as to 


drop of juice this fall. 


ave 


5. Clean and sweep out the corn 
rib before putting in the new corn. 
Get all the weevil-eaten corn 


Make the crib rat-proof, and if wee- 
vils are bad, make it tight so you can 
control them. 


| 
out. 


6. Get the cotton picked as quickly 
and as cleanly as possible. Make it 
better than middling and let the dif- 
ferentials for grades be in your favor 
this year. 





practice is not using the feeds most 
economically. In fact, faster gains and 
a better quality of carcass will be made 
wiien a little corn and tankage are al- 
lowed the hogs grazing any of these 
legume crops. 

Animal Protein Necessary 


N A feeding or grazing period of more 

than a month, it is doubtful if one can 
afford to allow the hogs to go without 
some animal protein, such as tankage, 
fish meal or milk, no matter if they are 
getting a feed rich in vegetable pro- 
tein. Some will use sweet potatoes, 
chufas, etc., for grazing along with the 
legume grazing crops and thus do 
away with the necessity for feeding 
corn, or at least so much corn, but the 
animal protein will still be necessary. 

For the sake of emphasis let us re- 
peat these essential conditions again. 

1. Suitable crops for the hogs to self- 
_ 


A balanced ration. That is, if corn 
is _N crop which the hogs are gather- 
ing some protein feed should also be 
furnished. If a rich protein feed is 
self-gathered then the hogs should 
have some feed rich in carbohydrates, 
like corn, rice polish, sweet potatoes, 
etc. 

3. If the feeding period is for as 
much as one month it is essential and 
at all times it is best to supply the hogs 
some animal protein, such as tankage, 
fish meal, milk, etc. 


4. Green stuff, that the hogs may 
graze, if not already present in the 
field where the main crop is being 


gathered by the hogs will reduce the 
feed cost or the feed consumed to pro- 
~~ a pound of gain. 


Additional mineral matter to that 
PAs ow in the feeds should be furn- 
ished the hogs. There is no longer any 
doubt about faster and more economi- 
cal gains being made when this is done. 
We advise the use of 10 parts each of 
charcoal, wood ashes, and acid phos- 
phate and one part each of -pulverized 
copperas and salt. 

Soft coal mz iy be substituted for the 
charcoal and air-slaked lime or ground 
limestone may be substituted for the 
acid phosphate, but in no case should 
we mineral mixture be omitted. 

An ample supply of good, 
aaaue is always necessary. 


fresh 


Planting Grazing Crops for Fatten- 
ing Hogs 


WO years ago, I had 160 head of 

hogs and in April I put 8&0 of the 
best ones in the feed pen to fatten. In 
May, one month later, I had a 15-acre 
field of oats and I put the other 80 
head on the oats and fed them on 
chops and rice bran mixed. The first 
pen was fed twice a day on the same 
kind of feed and in 40 days the ones 
that ran on the green oats were fatter. 
I figure that they cost me less than 
half as much as the first pen as they 
got fat on half the grain feed and in 
half the time. 

To have plenty of green feed for th 
hogs, I would suggest that you plant 
barley or wheat as early in the fall as 
possible if you have good land. If not, 
plant rye or oats, as barley or wheat 
wil! not make much grazing on poor 
About May 15, turn this grazing 
land over and it is in fine shape t 
plant a crop of some kind to finish up 
the hogs for fall. June corn and cow- 
peas, or June corn and velvet beans, 
sweet potatoes or a row of corn and a 
row of peanuts make fine pork. 


T. J. LLOYD. 
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Garden and Orchard | 


By C. L. NEWMAN 


What to Do Now in Garden pr 
Orchard 


ON’T neglect the fall tomato crop. 

Keep the plants tied to stakes and 
pruned. Rooted branches will make 
excellent plants. Set them deep. They 
will ripen fruit in 
four to six weeks. 

Do not overlook 
the importance of 
fertilizer for the 
late summer, fall 
and winter garden. 
Make a top dress- 
ing of nitrate of 
soda for growing 
crops and cultivate 
it well into the soil. 

Before tomatoes 
begin to rot at the blossom end, mulch 
with stable manure, straw, leaves, or 
similar material, after thorough culti- 
vation. 

A top dressing of nitrate of soda ap- 
plied to beets, turnips, cabbage, car- 
rots, and other vegetables that should 
be coming on from August plantings 
will often double the size of these and 
similar crops in a week or two and 
shorten the time of the edible maturity, 
make them larger and better. 

Dust cabbage, collards, and other 
crops that have been attacked with 
cabbage worms or other chewing in- 
sects. Use calcium arsenate. For the 
harlequin or other sucking insects, 
spray with nicotine sulphate or kero- 
sene emulsion. 

Set lettuce plants intended for heads 
not nearer than eight inches in the 
row. 

Thin beets and turnips to not less 
than six inches. 

Thin parsnips and carrots to three 
inches in the drill. 

The fall crop of Irish potatoes must 
be kept clean of weeds and an earth 
mulch made after each rain if a good 
crop is expected. 

It is not too late to plant turnips; 
sow Milan for fall and Yellow Aber- 
deen, Purple Top Globe, and Cowhorn 
for winter use. 

Parsley may yet be planted. 
come in for early spring use. 

Do not overlook spinach, the best of 
the salad crops. Plant at intervals of 
four weeks. Thin to four inches and 








Cc. L. NEWMAN 


It will 





when first of usable size take alternate 
plants. 

Prepare the richest piece of land 
available for onion seed to be sowed 
from September 20 to October 20. 


can be grown in the South. Sets put 
out now will furnish green onions from 
November on. Onions should be fer- 
tilized very heavily. At the rate of a 
ton and a half to the acre is not too 
heavy. 

Celery plants that are not set in per- 
manent places should go out at once. 
Rich land, heavy fertilization, and fre- 
quent cultivation are all necessary for 
this crop. As with other leaf crops, 
nitrate of soda may be liberally used 
on celery. 

Try some Chinese cabbage for winter 
use, 

Order sweet pea and pansy seed and 
bulbs now. The time for planting them 
is near at hand. 

Make cuttings of geranium, coleus, 
verbena, etc., now for winter bloom 
and foliage. They will make strong 
plants for an early start next spring. 


Grapes and roses grow easily from 
cuttings and new plants of desirable 
varieties may very easily be secured in 
this way. Cuttings should be made af- 
ter the first freeze. 

Get a cover crop started in the or- 
chard as soon as possible. Use the 
cover crop that does best on your farm, 

referably a legume such as crimson 
lover or vetch. 

Keep the strawberries cultivated and 


MAXWELL 
















































































































































































































































































A kind of value not to be duplicated, in the 
kind of a car the farm needs. Long mileage on 
gas and oil and tires. Genuine comfort on the 
road, Ease of handling, even in rough going. 
Beauty that makes peopleturn to watch it go by. 


Cord tires, non-skid front and rear; disc steel wheels, demountable at rim and at hub; 
drum type lamps; Alemite lubrication ; motor-driven electric horn ; unusually long springs; 
deep, wide, roomy seats; real leather upholstery in open cars, broadcloth in closed cars; 
open car side-curtains open with doors; clutch and brake action, steering and gear shifting, 
remarkably easy; new type water-tight windshield. Touring Car, $885; Roadster, $885 ; 
Sedan, $1335; Coupe, $1235. Prices F. O. B. Detroit, revenue tax to be added 


MAXWELL MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


MAXWELL ‘MOTOR CO., OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONT. 


“The Good 
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These will make the best onions that | C Profitable Sawmilling ) 


HE Farquhar Portable Mill 
with its efficient Double Belt 
Feed produces fast, accurate saw- 
ing. Convenient for sawyer and 
Built in five sizes, 
either standard or Log Beam 


economical. 


Carriage. 


For dependable sawmill power 
our celebrated Cornish wood 
burner and the Locomotive Port- 


able Rigs. 


We also manufacture Steam and Gas 
a complete 
Potato Diggers, Grain Drills, 
Cultivators, Hydraulic Cider Presses, etc. 
New illustrated catalogs giving full par- 
ticulars mailed on request, 


Tractors, 
Threshers, 


Write now concerning your require. 


ments. 


A. B. Farquhar Co., Ltd., Box 60019, York, Pa. 





the 
trade 


Water Worth to 


Nothing is so necessary to the successful operation 
of the farm as PURE WATER and plenty of it. The 
Stable, stock troughs, kitchen, laundry, garage—all 
share in 
turn of a faucet, 


the convenience of Runing Water at 
Fire protection is impossible with- 


For fourteen years out it. 


mark has 
—_ stood for supreme 
satisfaction 
private 


supply. 
Established 1908. 


“DAYTON’”’ Water Supply Systems 


R. will maintain water under good pressure and deliver 
wate 


it wherever needed without effort and at trifling ex- 
pense. They are built better. 
suit every condition of service. 


Sizes and styles to 
Ask for Bulletin 400. 


THE DAYTON PUMP & MFG. CO., 


KERNERSVILLE, N. C. 
Main Office and Works © 
Dayton, Ohio. 
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line of modern 


Plans. 


some of 











lect now the ground for a new plant- 

I find it a good plan to plant each 

ear a third of my home patch and af- 
ter the crop is gathered in the spring 
to plow up a third. This keeps up an 
annual supply of this delicious and first 
fruit that comes in the spring. The 


Ozark is one of the best early varieties. 
Chesapeake is probably the best va- 





T 
a 





riety for midseason and later. 





'___ THE WINTER BEAN — 


he Lindsay Johnson Winter Bean is different from 
l her legumes known to the South, 
as a winter nitrogen 






nable value 
ilizing value 


LINDSAY JOHNSON, JR., 


his wonderful bean is of large growth—root stools 
out from 15 to-30 stalks to each plant. 


| Lino quickly for further information and prices. 


~ 





standard 
Raise your own fruit. 
best in the Carolinas. 


Get Our Prices and Catalog—Write Today, 
HOWARD.-HICKORY NURSERY, Box 584-D, Hickory, N. C. 


Put Fruits in Your Farming Plan! 


For Your Family’s Sake, and to increase your cash account, 


include APPLES, PEACHES and SMALL FRUITS in your 


HAVE A HOME ORCHARD! 


Set some WINESAP, YELLOW TRANSPARENT, GRIMES APPLES; 
PLUMS, GRAPES and BERRIES. 


PEACHES, 
Ask us about it—we will tell you 













what kinds are 











It is of 
gatherer 
Also of high food value 








American 
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ROME, GA, | 
nosiueall 








Free 


foe rea book and sample feathers. 


e 
eather Beds | Good R F 
zathner Beds Goodyear Raincoat Free 
Prepare now for cold wexther.Write atoncefor | 
Big Bargain Book o:: new, sanitary Feath- j 
3, Pillows and Feathers. Our factory 
prices cut way down. 10 days free trial ond we 
pay the express. 
where. ons 


We will send a hand 
Weather Coat to one 
who will show and rec 


Write today to The 
6817RD, Goodyear Bldg. 


tisfied customers every- 











person in each locality 
ommend it to, friends 
Goodyear Mfg. Co., 






some Rainproofed, All 









» Kansas City, Mo 
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~ — a by L. L. Polk, » 1886, | Sl Winston, 
and temporarily published there. Est: Raleigh 
“You can tell by a man’s farm whether he “mS it or not.” 
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OTTON farmers interested in starting with hogs 

should let the pigs do most of the work of gath- 
ering crops. Of course, the grazing crops must be 
planted and cultivated, but let the pigs do thx work 
of harvesting The only cost then will be that of 
growing the crops. “Hogs that graze, not housed in 
pens,” are the real mortgage lifters 


EARLY ‘every landowner who hasn’t yet built a 

house expects to do so sometime or other. For 
this reason it is well to keep and file away all helpful 
house plans and building hints against the time 
when hay will be usefw). For this we sug- 
gest that you save last week’s Progressive Farmer 
and also order now such books and bulletins on 
building as you think should mterest you 


reason 


i CONNECTION with the other fairs announced 
for Virginia this fall, notice should be given of 
the fifteenth annual show of the Virginia Breeders’ 
and Fanciers’ Association at Richmond, December 
11-16. The premium list will be ready October 1 
and anyone interested in showing rabbits, poultry, 
pigeons, or pet stock may secure a wig! by writing 


to J. A. Hallihan, secretary, Richmond, 
E AGAIN call attention to the State Fairs to be 
held in our territory this year—the Virginia 


State Fair at Richrnond, October 2-10; the North 
Carolina State Fair at Raleigh, October 16-21; and 
the South Carolina State Fair at Columbia, October 
23-28. We believe the farmer who is anxious to 
keep up with agricultural progress will find these 
three fairs better worth while this year than ever 
before. Better arrange to attend. 


NCE again money is cheap and bankers are seek- 
ing good loans instead of restricting credit as 
formerly. As striking indication of this change in af- 
faiss is given by a half page advertisement im the 
Roanoke-Chowan Times in which a national bank 


announces: 
$1,000 000 TO LOAN TO FARMERS 
im Hertford and Northampton Counties 
at 6 per cent flat, no bonus or commission charges. 
Long time loans on farm property for farming purposes 
or for purchase and improvement of farm lands. 


MANY hog producers are pessimistic regarding the 
price of hogs this fall. The crop of spring pigs 
is large and indications are that prices will be lower 
than those existing at the present time. However, 
the recent government estimate of the corn crop in- 
dicates that the crop will be a large one, and in that 
case hogs should continue to furnish a profitable 
market for farm grains. To insure a profit, the pigs 
farrowed this fall must be carefully fed, and in the 
majority of cases the purchase of feed avoided, un- 
less it be protein concentrates to balance the ration. 


O-OPERATIVE marketing signers welcome the 

news that Mr. Sapiro and the directors will now 
go heavy-handed after the few Carolina and Vir- 
ginia growers who lack the honor and integrity to 
respect their contracts. The Association will prose- 
cute warehousemen or buyers who encouarge such 
dishonor. Earnest and honest members are going to 
see to it that traitors pay the prescribed legal pen- 
alty of 5 cents a pound on every pound of cotton or 
tobacco not delivered as promised and also pay all 
prosecution costs. Both these penalties are amply 
provided for both in the contracts and in our state 
laws. 


MAXY poultry producers labor under the delusion 
that meat scrap or tankage is too expensive for 
poultry feeding. That this belief is a delusion is 
shown by the results of a survey made recently by 
the Michigan Experiment Station, in which the egg 
production on eleven farms feeding protein and 25 
farms on which no protein was fed was determirted. 
On the farms where the flock was fed protein in the 
form of tankare or milk, the annual egg production 
per hen was 96.8 eggs, and the average net return 
per hen $2.59. When neither milk nor tankage was 


fed in connection with the common grains which in- 
cluded corn, wheat, oats, etc., the annual egg produc- 


tion per hen was 54.8, while the average net return 
per hen was only $1.28. 


Co-operative Marketing Means Self- 
government 
Bisse now and then—not often but every now 


and then—we come across somebody who thinks 

the general principle and program of coépera- 
tive marketing is sound, but thinks that some mis- 
take of detail or policy is being made in his organi- 
zation. And maybe he is right. He thought the co- 
Operative marketing association was going to ac- 
complish this or that magnificent task, and because 
it hasn’t done all of it in six months, he is very much 
excited and wonders whether somebody has “fooled 
him”, etc., etc. 

Well, now, let’s face the facts. Codperative 
keting organizations are going to make some mis- 
takes. They are not going to be able to give the 
farmer the first six months or twelve months the 
same perfection of service they will give after three, 
five, ten, or fifteen years. That would not be ex- 
pected of any other organization and it is no use to 
expect it of co6perative marketing. Nobody im any 
talk on codperatives marketing, so far as we have 
ever insisted that it would never make 
mistakes. The Editor of The Farmer 
almost exactly twelve months ago as we write this 
said very plainly and explicitly in The Progressive 
Farmer: 


mar- 


ever heard, 
Progressive 


“I do not expect that the codperative market- 
ing associations will make no mistakes. 


“But I do know that no mistake any coéper- 
ative organization has ever made is half as big a 
mistake as farmers will make tf they refuse to 
‘make themselves masters of their own industry’ 
in this way; I know that no mistake that any 
coéperative organization will ever make will be 
as great as the mistake of letting fear and cow- 
ardice keep us in the commercial subjection and 
servitude such as now enthrall and impoverish 
us. : 


“Knowing all the risks of possible errors, I do 
not fear to say that we should take our stand 
and challenge consequences, as Washington, 
Franklin, Jefferson, and Patrick Henry chal- 
Jenged them—and if we suffer from any future 


mistakes made in the management of our own 
organization, they will at least be mistakes of 
brave men daring to work out their own free 
dom; they will not be the mistake of those who 
know they should control the selling of crops 
made in the sweat of their own faces, but who 
lack the courage ‘to dare, and dare, and yet 


as did the I'rench when they first 
royal tyranny.” 


again to dars 
broke the yoke of a 
said twelve months 


would say today. 


That 
and it is exactly what we 


is exactly what we ago 

The really important point now, friends, is’ that we 
have established a selling system that is our sy.iem. 
If it makes mistakes they are mistakes 
that we can correct the next year. On the other 
hand, with the old system of selling, whenever things 
went against us, we might fuss and fume and curse, 
but the powers that controlled the selling of all our 
products were not under our control. We elected 
no men to sell our cotton, tobacco, and peanuts. We 
elected no men to grade them or warehouse them or 
finance them. We at the mercy of outside 
agencies in no way under our control. They also 
adopted policies that we thought wrong—but what 
could we do about them? 


one year 


were 


And the one tremendous fact about codperative 
marketing is that at last we have an organization 
that is under our control. That is the whole point. 
We elect the directors. They 
they make mistakes, they are responsible to us. 
They must explain themselves. They must “give an 
account of their stewardship” just as our legislators 
and Congressmen must do. Codéperative marketing 
simply means self-government in marketing our pro- 
ducts as a republic or a democracy means self-gov- 
ernment in And the question is 
whether we do or do not want self-government. That 
is all there with self-government 
make some mistakes. 


are our servants. If 


politics, whole 


is to it People 
But people who govern them- 
selves can correct their mistakes 

The United States mistakes after we 
won our freedom from a British king. But with all 
our mistakes, who will say that democracy was not 
better than rule by a king—who also made mistakes, 
made mistakes we could do nothing 


made some 


and when he 
about them. 
Our codperative marketing organizations are not 
perfect at first, but they are struggling toward per- 
fection. They will not be free from mistakes, but 
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they will learn from their mistakes. They will not 
give us everything we could wish for but they will 
They will not have as “much 
but they have 


give us a square deal. 
power at first as they ought to have, 
just as much power as farmers themselves put into 
them. They are tremendously worth while already 
and they will be increasingly valuable year after 
year and season after season. 


Does Your Corn Blow Down? 


HROWING dirt to the corn has been a favor- 

ite method of laying-by for a great many good 

farmers for a great many years. “Put the dirt 
to it to make it stand up,” is the usual reason as- 
signed for this method. 


It is not our purpose to discuss the merits or 
demerits of this plan. We mention this merely to 
emphasize the fact that there is another and more 
important method of making corn stand up. 

A few years ago one of our Southern Experiment 
Stations ran a test of thirty-two varieties of corn on 
small plats side by side on a small piece of rather 
good bottom land. About the time the corn began 
to narden a severe windstorm swept across the field 
in the almost straight across the 
That windstorm showed up the 


direction rows 
big weakness in 
several varieties of corn, and a strong point in favor 
In some of the rows nearly every 
corn stalk was blown down, almost 
every stalk there 
would be rows side by side, in one of them nearly 
every plant would be flat, in the other nearly every 
plant would be standing. Strength of stalk, ability 
to resist storms, seemed to be a variety characteris- 
tic. One variety would blow down easily while an- 
other, grown on the same land and receiving the 
same treatment stood erect. 


“Select 


ot other variettes. 
while in others, 
standing. 


remained Sometimes 


seed corn in the field,’ has been the hue 
and cry of many advisors for many years. From it 
all has grown up a more or less hazy idea about 
height of stalk and height of ear. There the aver 
age farmer who grows barely enough corn to feed 
his mules loses interest. He is not especially inter- 
ested in how high the stalks or the ears grow. 

But where is the man who isn’t interested in hav- 
ing his corn stand up after he has gone to the trou 
ble and expense of growing it? Perhaps even you 
become interested there. If so refresh 
ory on the importance of selecting seed corn in the 
field. You will remember that first, you 
with ability to yield. When it produces a crop you 
want it to stand up. So strength of stalk or sturdi 
ness is one of the things looked for. Soundness or 
resistance to more 
weevils are taking part of your crop each year you 
want to select corn with shucks that fit tightly over 
the end of the ears. Hf, when these requirements 
are met, you happen to have the choice of ears arfd 
stalks of medium height or those exceedingly low or 
exceedingly high, you naturally will choose the 
medium. > 


your mei- 


want corn 


disease is even important. If 


There is to be more gained from selecting your 
seed corn in the field this fall than the mere devel- 
opment of ability to stand during severe winds. 
There are the extra bushels of sounder corn on 
sturdier stalks. Try it this one time. Then do it 
again each year. The-gains will more than repay 
you for the little extra trouble. 


Do Tenants and Croppers Read as Much 
as Landowners? 


O TENANTS and croppers read as much as 

landowners? An imvestigation. by the United 

States Department of Agriculture in one of the 
Southern states shows that they do not. Thirty- 
nine per cent of the croppers had no periodical liter- 
ture of any sort. Only 4.3 per cent of the tenants 
and none of the landowners were without periodical 
reading matter. 

Daily ne wspapers from the larger cities and towns 
of the section constituted the greatest source of 
reading matter for these farmers, while agricultural 
journals occupied the next most important place in 
the reading matter of farm operators. The time de- 
voted to reading books was relatively small as com- 
pared with the time spent in*reading periodical liter- 
ature. No books whatever, except schoolbooks 
were found in 39 per cent of all owners’ homes, and 
3€ per cent of all tenants’ homes. 

Fifty per cent of these farmers subscribed to at 
least one farm paper. Analyzing the tendencies of 
the different tenure classes in this respect, it was 
found that while only 30 per cent of the croppers 
subscribed to farm papers, 51 per cent of the tenants 
and 59 per cent of the owners kept up with agricul- 
tural progress by reading one or more farm papers. 
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Old vs. New Ways of Selling Crops 
HAVE 


through our coéperative marketing associa- 


just delivered some cotton for sale 
tion; and the experience has again made us 
wonder why any cotton grower from Texas to Caro- 
lina inclusive should stay out of this fight for eco- 
nomic independence. 


1 have almost never sold cotton in the past with- 


cut wondering whether it was, accurately graded, 
accurately stapled, accurately weighed, and accur- 


And heretofore I have always been at 
everything 


itely priced. 
the fellow’s mercy, 
the weighing, and sometimes as to that. 


other about except 

It is true that part of the time I have had govern- 
ment graders grade my cotton for me, but buyers 
have told me, “Oh, we don’t recognize that; we must 
do our own grading,” 
that farmers 
grading does us little good. The farmer who sells by 
himself may have his cotton accurately graded, but 
he can’t compel the commercial buyers to recognize 
these grades—there’s the rub. 

Now it was to the buyer’s 
advantage to undergrade my cotton, understaple it, 
it, and underprice it. In delivering my 


So I very soon discovered 


unless unite in selling, government 


under the old system 


underweigh 
cotton to our association to sell for me, the associa- 
or incentive to undergrade, un- 
underweigh, On the con- 
trary, the officials and employees to whom I deliver 
my cotton have every inducement to make the best 
possible showing for my cotton and get the best pos- 
sible price, because the better price they get for me 
and my brother signer, the surer they are to hold 
their jobs and to get good pay for their work. 


tion has no motive 


derstaple, or underprice. 


More Thoughts on Selling Cotton 


LEASE notice that I did not say, “When I sold 
my cotton to our codperative.” I said, “When I 
delivered my cotton to our coédperative to sell for 
me.” 
This is a very important distinction. No farmer 
“T sell my cotton to the codperative 
The codpera- 


should ever say, 
association.” He doesn’t —not at all. 
tive marketing association does not buy cotton. We 
do not sell it our cotton. We simply deliver our cot- 
ton to it to sell for us. The codperative marketing 
association is simply our own strong, powerful sell- 
ing agency by which we employ the best brains in 
America to grade, staple, weigh, warehouse, and 
gradually sell our cotton for us, paying us back ev- 
ery cent it collects except the actual operating ex- 
penses; and even these expenses we ourselves con- 
trol through the directors we ourselves elect. 


Is that common sense? Hilltop Farm believes 


it is. 


Reducing “Wearying”’ to a Minimum 
OR my part, I am certainly happy to be re- 
lieved of all worries about grading, stapling, 
weighing, and warehousing my cotton—and 

about the best time to sell. In one cotton county I 
visited recently a farmer said: “Fact is, these last 
few years, selling my cotton has been as much trou- 
ble to me as growing it!” 

I almost agree with him. To watch the market re- 

ports day after day amd finally pick a time to sell; 
and then afterwards watch day after day to see 


whether you sold at the right time—more Southern 
farmers have spent time “wearyin’ and wearyin’,” as 
Hambone would say, about such things than about 
almost anything else. It’s a vexation I am heartily 
glad to be rid of. And since I have other things to 
study about besides selling cotton, while our selling 
experts have nothing on earth to study except that, 

know they should decide more wisely than I can 
do with all my “wearying.” Hence I am doubly glad 
to turn the job over to them. 


Clover the Cheapest Fertilizer 


E ARE sowing quite a lot of crimson clover 
on Hilltop. We regard it as the cheapest fer- 
tilizer we can buy. And it always amazes us 
to see a sensible farmer kick and balk when buying 
clover, vetch, or rye seed in the fall when he will go 
to the same merchant in the spring and without a 


murmur pay ten to forty times as much for com- 
mercial fertilizer. 

Understand me: I believe in everything that 
makes land richer and more productive—“the three 
L’s—Legumes, Lime, and Livestock”; also leaves, 
pinestraw, woodsmold, stable manure, legumes, 
cover crops, inoculation, drainage, commercial fer- 
tilizer—anything and everything that makes lands 


have proof enough on Hilltop this 
several cotton rows left 
without fertilizer are looking “mighty pooriy” indeed 
alongside the vigorous and fruitful rows with fer- 
tilizer. But we have equally strong proof that 
clover pays—a field of corn on clover sod that will 


richer. And we 


year that fertilizer pays— 


make twice as much as it made last year without 
clover. - 
Even more interesting has been a cornfield that 


was in cotton last year. We sowed clover between 
the cotton rows last fall, but in one place about four 
rows were accidentally skipped. “What’s the matter 
with that streak of backward corn across all that 
good corn?” we began to ask ourselves as soon as 
the crop got started this year. And then we re- 
membered the four rows that went without clover 
seed last fall! 

A glance at the under-nourished corn on har at clov- 
erless strip would convince anybody that “we can 
buy fertility cheaper in clover seed than in fertilizer 
sacks.” And if a man thinkseseed prices are high, 
why not grow a seed patch and himself have some 
of these high-priced seed to sell next fall? A mer- 
chant has already been after me to know if I had 
any to sell—in the chaff. And one can save the 
clover seed and still have plenty of time to turn the 
sod for a fine corn crop. My best two cornfields this 
year give proof of that. 


Let’s Not Forget the Hogs 


” HAT is your main money income from your 
farm besides cotton?” a  weevil-scared 
friend asked me recently. 

“Well, I am giving increased attention to hogs all 
the time,” I answered, only to hear him exclaim: 

“Oh, there is no money in hogs. I have tried 
them.” 


“What did you feed them?” I asked. 

“Corn,” was the answer! And I think my friend 
would have been surprised if I could have carried 
him out to the fine midsummer pasture on which my 








POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
“THE CLOUD” 


LL OVER England and America last month 

magazines and newspapers and lovers of poetry 

joined in paying tribute to Percy Bysshe Shelley, 
whose death occured just one hundred years ago. None 
of these tributes, so far as we recall, mentioned the in- 
teresting fact that Shelle y’s great-grandfather came to 
America, where his grandfathe r was born. One of 
Shelley's best known poems, and one which should 
certainly be familiar to all country dwellers, is “The 
Cloud,” given herewith: 


I bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers, 
From the seas and the streams; 

I bear light shade for the leaves when laid 
In their noonday dreams. 

From my wings are shaken the dews that waken 
The sweet buds every one, 

When rocked to rest on their-mother’s breast, 
As she dances about the sun. 

I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 
And whiten the green plains under; 

And then again I dissolve in rain, 
And laugh as I pass in thunder. 


I sift the snow on the mountains below, 
And their great pines groan aghast; 
And all the night ’tis my pillow white, 
While I sleep in the arms of the blast. 
Sublime on the towers of my skiey bowers, 
Lightning, my pilot, sits: 
In a cavern under is fettered the thunder; 
It struggles and howls by fits; 
Over earth and ocean, with gentle motion, 
This pilot is guiding me, 
Lured by the love of the genii Cat move 
In the depths of the purple se 
Over the rills and the crags and the hills, 
Over the lakes and plains, 
Wherever he dream, under mountain or stream 
The Spirit he loves remains; 
And bask all the while in heaven’s 
Whilst he is dissolving in rains. 


blue smile, 


That orbed maiden with white fire laden, 
Whom mortals call the moon, 
Glides glimmering o’er my fleece-like 

By the midnight breezes strewn; 
And wherever the beat of her unseen feet, 
Which only the angels hear, 
May have broken the woof of my tent’s thin roof, 
The stars peep behind her and peer; 
And I laugh to see them whirl and flee, 
ike a swarm of golden bees, 
When I widen the rent in my wind-built tent, 
Till the calm rivers, lakes, and seas, 
Like strips of the sky fallen through me on high, 
Are each paved with the moon and these. 


floor 


I am the daughter of the earth and water, 
And the nursling of the sky; 
I pass through the potes of the ocean and shores; 
I change, but I cannot die. 
—Percy Bysshe Shelley, 
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sows and pigs were grazing at that time. Of course 
we can’t make hogs pay if we depend on corn; and 
many of us will not take the trouble to find out how 
easily pastures can be provided. I could give 
my own grass-and-clovers mixture, but it will be 
better to ask your county agent or extension service 
for just the sort of mixture your own section needs. 
And prompt action is necessary if your hogs are to 
have cheap grazing next year. 


good 





We are also sowing rape in drills with crimson 
clover in the middies, for as Dr. Butler reminded our 
readers three weeks ago: 


Nag gwen clover is also sowed with rape and if 
sed in grazing the rape during the fall 
the crimson clover furnishes a large 
grazing from March to May.” 


care is 
and ans er, 
amount ot 


That Wonderful Crop, Alfalfa 


FINALLY turned out that the dry weather at 
sowing time was too much for the six-acre field I 

alfalfa last fall. It failed practically 
except in one corner where I used stable 


sowed in 
everywhere 


manure. But the wonderful results we have had 
from alfalfa elsewhere on Hilltop make me quite 
ready to try again. As a neighbor said to me last 
night : 


“T believe my alfalfa pays me as well as cotton, 
acre for acre, and takes a sight less trouble. I 
say this in spite of the fact that local merchants 
won’t yet pay me as much for my good new al- 
falfa as they charge for old tough Western 
hays.” 


Business Talks for Farmers 


I—Advertising Offers That Are Both Beautiful and 
Useful 
E AGAIN have to express our delight cover the 
beautiful color work we are presenting in our 
advertising columns this week. 

Our four insert pages are worth looking at just as 
examples of fine commercial art. And the offers are 
as useful and liberal as the illustrations are appro- 
priate and beautiful. Every woman who has puz- 
zled over the problem of her kitchen floors will wel- 
come the first page. With regard to the second page 
offer, you do not need to have mét the required 
condition in the past, provided you meet it now be- 
fore making application, The illustrated book on 
knots and splices will be of value not only to the 
farmer himself but will interest all his boys. And 
the fourth page offers the reader a 368-page catalog 
as well as one specific proposal most attractively 
illustrated. 

IIl.—Write Quickly Your Protest Against Tariff on 
Potash 

OU never know what you are going to miss when 

you fail to look over our advertising columns. In 
last week’s Progressive Farmer, for example, was an 
advertisement presenting to our readers the exact 
facts about the proposed heavy tariff on potash. If 
you buy potash fertilizers, it is to your interest to 
look up that statement at once—and then write your 
Senators and Representatives in Washington to pro- 
test against a tariff that will make all your potash 
cost you more money in future. (P. S. We are 
glad to report that since the foregoing sentences 
were written, Congress has killed the proposed duty 
‘on potash.) 


This Week’s Bible Questions 


HAT general won a crown of gold and jewels 
for his king? 
2. Who sold his life for some gold, silver, 
and a garment? 
3. Who received baskets of the heads of princes? 
4. Whose life depended on a golden sceptre? 
5. What great queen was eaten by dogs? 
6. Who won a wife by capturing a city? 
7. What greatly loved woman was buried in Beth- 
lehem? 
8. What great general lost the ambition of his life 
by losing his temper? 
9. Who had quail for dinner every day for a 
month? 
10. Who blessed a younger brother in preference 
to the elder by mistake, and who purposely blessed 
a younger brother before the elder? 


Where to Find Answers to Above Questions: 


1. I Chron. 20: _» 2. 6. Josh. 15:17. Psalms 106:33. 
2. Josh. 7:12, 7. Gen. 48:7. 9. Num. 11:31. 

3. 2 Kings 10: - 8 Num. 20:10-12; 10. Gen. 27:35; 

4. Esth. 4:11; 5:2. Deut. 30:48-52; 48 :17-20. 


5. 2 Kings 9:35, 36. . 
(Copyright by Sunday School Times Co.) 


A Thought for the Week 


V JHEN Jesus said, “It is more blessed to give 
than to receive,” He spoke a great fundamen- 
tal truth. It is more blessed. There is more 

joy and pleasure in it. Being happy ourselves is 

simply a reaction from’ making others happy. If 
you are unhappy today, it is because you are mak- 

ing some one else unhappy—a wife, a husband, a 

son, a daughter, a fellowman for whom you should 

work, or the man who works for you. Your unhe>- 
piness is a reaction from his or her unhappiness. 

Change about. Make others happy and you'll be 

happy.—Roger W. Babson in “Religion and BDusi- 

ness.” $ 
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Seasonable Suggestions 


¢° ‘TAGE cheese combined with mar- 
malade makes a delicious filling for 
sandwiches 

Of course you have an abundance of 
forage crops planted so the hens can 
have green feed all winter. 

Let down the hem of last winter’s 
dress Tailored and sport clothes are 
worn 8 to 10 inches from the floor; 
afternoon dresses, 5 to 7 inches 

In buying phonograph records, do not 
forget the needs of the very little chil 
dren and buy a few nursery rhymes and 
other records made especially for them 

To hold a skein of yarn for winding, 
place two flat trons on the table as far 
apart as the length of the skein, and slip 
the yarn over them 

When drying an article you have dyed, 
it is a wise precaution to turn it from 
top to boitom occasionally as it hangs 


on the lin In this way the danger of 
the dye running to one end and streaking 
the gC ods is avoided 

One of the essential parts of the school 
wardrobe I ital { hoe Be ire ever) 
child has comfortable, low-heeled proj 
erly-fitted she and rubbers to wear 
over thet in stormy weather lt is real 
economy to have two pairs of shoes and 
NEAT them alternately Low heeled 
hoes are fashionable even for parties 

lhe hens need fresh air, but they will 
not thrive if housed in tree tops or 
drafty sheds An opentfront house 


should not mean an open back as well, 
but a mighty good, tightly fitted back 
and sides. It 1s none too early to get the 
house in order now before cold weather 


sets in. See what our poultryman says 
about this 
The hot school lunch need not mean 


an elaborate meal nor expensive equip- 
ment. A two-burner oil stove, two or 
three good saucepans, and the children 
to supply their own plates, cups and 
spoons is enough to enable the school 
to serve a hot soup, hot cocoa or some 
one hot dish to be eaten with the sand- 
wiches brought from home. 

Great interest is being shown in the 
new course which has developed this 
year at the summer session of Columbia 
University. This course teaches home 
economics and savings banking, and is 
intended to fit home women to become 
home service directors in savings banks. 
Sixty students are enrolled in this first 
experiment in a practical application of 
college teaching to savings banking. 


Consider Why Your Child Is 
Naughty 


LL children are naughty at times. 

There are so many things they must 
not do which they would like to do and 
so many things they are expected to do 
which they don’t want to do, that is it 
any wonder they sometimes forget and 
get into trouble? We ourselves are not 
always sweet-tempered and agreeable; 
can we, then, expect little children to be 


perfect 


Still, naughtiness is not the natural con- 
dition of childhood. A naughty child (1 
do not here consider mischievousness as 
naughtiness) is not a happy child, and 
fiappiness i childhood’s precious gift. 


lf, then, a child shows a disposition to be 
naughty much of the time or at certain 
periods, something is pretty apt to be 
wrong, 

What is the trouble? Every mother 
shou'? ask herself this question before 
punishing a naughty child. In an amaz- 
ingly large number of cases the reason 
for a child’s naughtiness will be found 
in the answer. 

A nervous child requires more sleep 
than a calm, quiet, phlegmatic child. 
Many children are cross and disagree- 
able afternoons simply because the moth- 
er has discontinued the daily nap, and 
they are tired and in need of a nap or 
at least of a half hour of quiet 

Hunger will make a child naughty. A 
glass of milk and a slice of bread and 
butter between meals has often brought 
an otherwise fussy child through the day 
in good humgr. A growing child gen- 
erally needs such a lunch, but it should 
be midway between meals. 





A great many _ tamnes the correct treat- 
ment for an il!-natured child is a dose of 


consists in rest and quiet. 
about boiling 


show, they are also certai 


their p seen >, ns 


f 
sacwerlue generally. 
may be said to be as eas 
the actual meat of 


Questions and Answers 


ed catalogs contain announcements 
aan stationery stores. (+ ive ‘tl 1em 


“What would be an appropriate dish 
to finish a company breakfast?” 
malade with fresh hot toast, small grid- 
akes served with butter and syrup, 


“Is it all right to let a child three 
months old sleep in rubber diapers?” 
Only absorbent material such as 
the cloth sold for diaper cloth should 


“7 had a blue taffeta gg 


I could restore the color?” 





OUR P PA TTERN DEPAR TMEN T 








a n’s and Bore’ 1395—Ladies’ House Dress.—Cut in sizes 
Z 13 " 


1360—Child’s Dress.—t‘ut 
7 1385—Ladies’ and Misses’ Jumper Dress.— 








1391—Ladies’ Dre 


Two patterns erdered at one time 25 cents, stamps 
our fashion magazine contains over 300 
seven-lesson course in dressmaking, etc. Price 
Address Pattern Department, The Aiaineat ssive Farmer. 


or coin Seale pref ferred). 
embroidery designs, 
10 cents per copy. 
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Instead of dipping 
garment in it | would put a little in a 
aucer Ol Wa and with a soft cloth 
pad dipped lightly into it I would pat 
the spot. Be sure that you have a 
thick pad under it andedo not let it get 
too wet or the edges wil show. If this 


is not effective, | fear you will have to 
have the whole dress dyed, or make the 


dress over or cover the spot with a 
pleated panel of some kind. 
’ * * 

How to keep lard sweet has come up 
eain. Since no one has ever yet de- 
vi eel a way to make rancid lard really 
weet, in spite all our suggestions 
frish potatoes in it, wash 
ing in soda water, milk and other 





things, the only thing to do is to make 


a good grade of toilet soap with it, 
perfume it up well and then charge it 


to profit and loss. Since experience is 


given as a teacher, wise is the woman 
who profits and this fall pours every 


bit of her hot rd into well-sterilized 
fruit jars and seals them as ti htly and 
carefully as if the finest grade of sifted 


peas were in them 


“Is — as digestible as lambyor beef 
for a child’s supper: No, it is not, 
actual pork 
digested as 





he beef but the two 
‘an scarcely be compared any more 


than one can compare the value of the 
banana and beef juice for babies. Let 
any mother of small children permit 
her children to have pork chops for 
supper every night for a week and she 
will find herself with an irritable set of 
children whose complexions and diges- 
tions are “off.” Let her do the same 
with properly cooked beef and she will 
see a big difference. I shall publish the 
opinion of an expert on this matter in 
an early issue. 


: * 3 


“How can I get rid of roaches?” 


Cockroaches thrive best in damp places 
and their breeding places may be look- 
ed for in such situations. More food is 
spoiled by roaches traveling around 
over it than the real damage by con- 
sumption. There are three very good 
methods of extermination. 


1, A paste made of sweetened fbour 


containing 2 per cent phosphorus 


3%, 38, 4 42, and 44 inehes bust 
measure Size 36 requires 3% yards 
36-inch material with 4 yard 36 





inch contrasting material and 4% 
ye ards bin du ig. 





Cut in sizes 16 years; 36, 38, 40, and 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 27g yard 36-inch 1aterial 
with 24% yards 36-inch contrasting 


material. 

s.—Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40, 
42, and 44 inches bust measure, Size 
% requires 3% yards 3%-inch mate- 
rial with 1 yard 36-inch contrasting 
material 602—Transfer pattern, in 
blue only—15 cents extra, 














me of the navy blue dyes 
1 , ss 
are s9 much ad ‘rtised 


the whole 


placed in locations w 
numerous 1S very Satistactory 

2. Sprinkle borax freely around dam; 
place s where cockroaches may bree d 
This treatment should be repeated fre 
quently for two or three weeks 

3. Make a mixture of one pint of 
plaster of Paris and three parts of 
Hour and place near accessible mois 


ture. This insecticide depends for its 
efficiency upon a supply of water near 
at hand. The dry mixture might be 


connected with a dish of water by 
means of a pasteboard bridge. 


To Brine Beans 
“y iLL you please give full direction 


for putting beans down in brine 
for winter use. I[ am short of jars and 
want to try this way of keeping them,” 
writes a correspondent. 

There are two ways of putting up 
beans by the brine method. Some like 
one better and some like the other. Use 
wooden kegs or earthen crocks, prefer 
ably earthen crocks with straight sides 

Method One.—Make a strong br 
using about a cup of salt to two quarts 
of water, boil, cook. Chis brine should 
be strong enough to float an eg; Put 
a two-inch layer of beans in the crock 
pour the cold brine on them, add an 
other layer and so on until you have 
reached the top of the vessel or you 


.. 


have exhausted the bean Over thi 
lay a clean, white cloth then a board 
made from hard wood such as hickory 
not resinous, as pine, which will mak« 
the beans taste. Weight down this 


board with a stone or brick and pour 
on more brine. If you desire to add 
more beans later, remove stone, board 
and cloth but be sure to add more brine 
and not more water. The addition of 
water seems to start the spoiling. Be 
sure to throw in one or two handfuls 
of salt to make up for the salt ab 
sorbed. Always keep every particle of 
every bean under brine. | 

Method Two.—Another way of doing 
beans is as follows: Put a two-inch 
layer of beans and a one-inch layer of 
salt, alternately. Press down firmly 
with the hands, add a cup of water to 
start the brine. Cover with clean, white 
cloth, board and weight. In two days 
there should be énough brine formed 
to come up over the board. When you 
wish to cook the beans, soak over night 
in a large pan of water and cook as 
though they were fresh. Look at the 
beans every ten days or two weeks and 
if the brine seems to bubble or a bad 
smelling skum forms pour off and 
make a.new brine, boiling it well, cool 
and pour on, being sure to leave plenty 
of brine above the board. 


A rather good method if you do not 
expect to disturb the beans and wish 
to keep them well on to next summer is 
to pour a layer of oil or paraffin over 
the top of the brine. 


Hints on Furniture Painting 
URNING old, worn furniture into 


new, shiny furniture is a fascinating 
as well as profitable undertaking for 
the farm housewife. Sometimes, how 
ever, one who has not had experience 
hesitates for fear a neat job will not be 
turned out. Such fears are usually 
groundless, for with the high-grad 
paints, varnishes, and enamels now on 
the market the amateur can give his 
work the professional finish by keeping 
these few simple directions in mind 

If the furniture is not much worn and 
merely needs touching up to renew it 
beauty, the task will be comparatively 
casy. Rub the surface lightly with fine 
s andpape r and apply the finish according 
to directions on the can. Often one 
coat will be sufficient, but this can best 
be determined after the first coat has 
dried. If a sccond coat is required, sand 
paper again, after the first coat has be 
come perfectly dry, and apply the finish 
as before. 

When the furniture is old and the 
original coat has become so worn or 
flaky as to need removing the work be 
comes a little more complicated but not 
at all difficult. The old paint may be suc 
cessfully re -moved with sandpaper; but 
an easier way is to use one of the com 


(Concluded on page 15, column 1) 
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The pattern on the 
floor is Gold-Seal 
Congoleum Floor- 
covering No. 824, a 
popular wood design. 



















































GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 













Your Protection Against Imitations 


Pasted on the face of every two yards of gen- 
uine Gold-Seal Congoleum By-the-Yard you 
will fnd a paper Gold Seal. It carries our 
pledge of “Satisfaction Guaranteed or Your 
Money Back,” and is your protection against 
inferior imitations. Remember the seal is 
printed in green on a gold background. Be 
sure to look for it when you buy. 


Below 1s Gold-Scal 
Congoleum pattern 


Vo. 15064 





Above is Gold-Seal e ey x 


Congoleum pattern 


No. &J2 | 
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It’s easy to keep 
this kitchen floor spotless— 


O small part of the charm of this cheerful kitchen 1s 

the attractive floor of Gold-Seal Congoleum. ‘This 

floor- covering possesses the same long-wearing, flat-lying 

qualities that have made our Gold-Seal Art-Rugs so pop- 
ular with the women of America. 


Liquids and grease cannot penetrate the smooth, firnt 
surface—a light going over with a damp mop makes it 
spotless in a twinkling. The basic material is a selected 
grade of felt which is unaffected by water. Thus it does 
not rot and crumble away along the seams and edges. 





Many people seem surprised to learn that Gold-Seal Con- 
goleum needs no fastening to the floor. No cementing, no 
nails, tacks or hammer. It “hugs” the floor tight with 
never a curled-up edge or turned-up corner. 


Gold-Seal Congoleum offers the one solution to the national 
demand for beautiful, sanitary floors that are low in cost 
and easy to clean. Its low price and long wearing qualities 
make it particularly practical wherever the entire floor 
must be covered. 


Gold-Seal Congoleum By-the-Yard costs only 75c a square 
yard, in either the 2-yard or 3-yard widths. 
Owing to high freight rates, price west of the Mississippi and Canada is slightly higher. 


CONGOLEUM COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Philadelphia New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Minneapolis 
Kansas City Dallas Pittsburgh Atlanta Montreal 


Gold Seal 


(GNGOLEUM 
FLooR-COVERING Wy 









































A Souvenir 
for our Friends 


How many Colgate toilet articles do you use in your 
home? If youuse three or more you can get this lovely 
“Beauty Box” which brings you joyous daintiness to 
use in some form of delightful cleanliness every day. 


A “Beauty Box” 
for EVERYONE who uses three or more 
Colgate toilet articles 


HIS special package is not sold at stores. It is now available 

solely for Colgate friends who send in the coupon below. . he 
Each “Beauty Box” contains a generous sample of four valu- = . 
able products of the House of Colgate. 


i pe 


Mirace Cream (Vanishing)—freshly fragrant. 

Rippon Dentat Cream—a dainty dentifrice for smiling teeth. 

CasHMERE Bouquet ToiteT Soap—as sweet as a bride’s bouquet. 

Fiorient Towet WaTer—in a tiny vial that contains the mystic 
perfume of flowers of the Orient. 


All four necessary articles come in a maize-colored box, daintily wrapped 
in wax paper, keeping fresh for you their captivating charm. 

Into the making of Colgate’s articles go rare essences, charm-giving 
compounds, and many an alluring fragrance of flowers from far-off 
Eastern gardens. 

You can secure this “Beauty Box” only by filling out and sending 
in the coupon below. 


Is yours a 


COLGATE Household? 


‘| NEVER imagined Colgate made so many things!” exclaimed a girl 
as she saw a list of “Colgate Comforts.” “Why, I find they make a 
toilet article for every need of Dad, Mother, Sis—and the 
Baby!” You will be pleasantly surprised, just as she was, /{ 
when you obtain this special package. 


fi 7 ‘A as 
Dg SS | (ee \~A | j 
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List For Checking i 


Colgate Articles In Your Home 
Gift Dept. 294, COLGATE & CO., New York City 
Ours is a Colgate household. We use regularly several 
Colgate articles which I have marked [V] below. I en- 
close 10c in stamps to help defray cost of packing and mail- 

ing my “Beauty Box”—illustrated above. 





O Ribbon Dental Cream 

O Cashmere Bouquet Soap 

O Perfumes by Ounce 

© Perfumes in Packages 

O Colgate’s Dental Powder 

O Cashmere Bouquet Toilet 

ater 

O La France Rose Water 

O Florient or Cha Ming Toilet 
Water 

© Florient or Cha Ming Talc 

O Lilac Imperial Water 

O Big Bath or All-round Soap 

O Colgate’s Coleo Soap 

O Natural Soapor Hard Water 
Soap 

O Mechanics’ Soap Paste 


Name 


O Mirage Cream (Vanishing) 

0 “HandyGrip”’ Shaving Stick 

© Rapid Shave Powder or 
Rapid Shave Cream 

O Handy Grip Refill Sticks 

O Colgate’s Bandoline or Bril- 
lancine 

O Colgate’sVanityCase,Com- 
pact Face Powder or Com- 
pact Rouge 

i] 9 Sales or Extract 

ials 

O Charmis Cold Cream 

O Florient Face Powder 

O Cha Ming Face Powder 

O Baby Talc, Cashmere Bou- 
quet, Monad Violet, Violet 





Street or R. D. 





Town 


State 








I usually buy Toilet articles at 


(Name of store) 





Town 








“Beauty Box” 


—made. for regular users of,at 
least 3 Colgate articles, this dain- 
ty box also may appeal to other 
friends. If less than 3 Colgate 
articles are in your home now, 
your neighborhood store offers 
an alluring choice! 


Seer a 











WHERE rope is used lives and property are risked. You can not afford to 
take chances on the rope that hoists your hay-fork, suspends your child- 
ren’s swing, or holds your scaffold. Whitlock spells safety in rope language. 

For genuine service, on any job, in any weather, Whitlock Manila has no 
equal. Fortunately Whitlock lasts so much longer than ordinary rope that 
it costs you far less. 

Whitlock is the result of a hundred years experience in rope making. It is 
guaranteed to contain 100% pure, high-grade Manila Hemp and to give 
you positive satisfaction. 

Insist on Whitlock when you want rope for hard work. You have a right 
to demand the utmost in rope value for your money. 

And if you would like to learn how to tie useful knots and make splices 
—knowledge that is often of great value—fill out this coupon and mail 


it at once. 
Waittock CorDAGE COMPANY 
46 South Street. New York 


Branches 
Boston, Kansas City, Chicago 


AWITLOG: 
{ NN caath j 
Jecsey City, N. J. MI \NILAZg and Houston 


ee 


Factory and Warehouses 


se 2 - 
gen ne oe 
+2 


Wuittock Corpace Company 
46 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Please send me, free of charge, your new illus- 
trated book on knots and splices. 
Name ee 


Address 


Hardware Dealer's Name 
Address 
Does he carry Whitlock Rope 
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This superb 110-piece Set, with your 12 Breakfast Plates, 7 inches 12 Individual Bread and 1 Sauce Boat Tray, 7% inches 1 Ova! Baker, 9 inches 

initial in gold, surrounded by a wreath 12 Soup Plates, 7% inches Butter Plates, 64 inches 1 Butter Plate, 6 Tiches 1 Small Deep Bow, 6 inches 

of gold, in 2 places on every piece; 12 Cups 1 Platter, 13}4 inches 1 Vegetable Dish, 104 inches 1Gravy Boat, 74 inches 
decorated in blue and gold with gold 12 Saucers 1 Platter, 11% inches with lid (2 pieces) 1 Creamer 

covered handles; consists of: 12 Cereal Dishes, 6 inches 1 Celery Dish, 8X inches 1 Deep Bowl, 8% inches 1 Sugar Bow] with cover (2 pieces) 
12 Dinner Plates, 9 inches 12 Fruit Dishes—5% inches 


Brings This Complete 110-Piece 
Blue and Gold Decorated Dinner Set 


A superbly decorated Dinner Set so beautiful and of such splendid quality that you must see it 
to realize what a bargain it is. Send only $1 and Hartman will ship the complete set of 110 fine 
pieces. Use it as your own for 30 days on Free Trial. Then if not satisfied for any reason what- 
ever, send it back and Hartman will return your $1 and 


tra rtati h both ways. If k it, TAKE NEARLY 
NY YEAR oO PAY —a little query teauth while 00 are using it. F R E Bargain 
tee * 
Your Initial in Gold, Surrounded by a Wreath of | # Catalog 
ma va Gol d Covered This guett Goss Soe catalog gives you the most 
ing rgains in 
Gold, in 2 Places on Every Piece “°ppandies | ‘iz. wise seen usenet he 


urniture, rugs, linoleum, 
All handles are of solid design and are covered with gold as found neasee he, gas x we ——— ae 
only in costliest sets. Every piece decorated with a rich gold | £oeines. cream | HARTMAN Furniture & Carpet Co. 


band edge, a mazarine blue follow band and 2 pure gold initials in —aikesiaaaes | Dept. 4779 Chicago, III. 
Old English design,surrounded by gold wreaths. Notice the beauti- | ¢#%y monthly I enclose $1.00, Send 110-piece Blue and Gold Decorated Dinner Set 
ful white lustrous body, made of best domestic and imported | eg errs Dee eam to nae ane OO and pes transportation charges both 
IMPORTANT Y | kaolins. You will also admire the artistic, symmetrical shapes, so | Trial on every- 5 wavs. Jf I keep it, 1 will pay 3.50 pot mont’ unvil full price, $26.9, 18 
Hartman guarantees that every | Pleasing to the eye and aconstant joy to the user. 110 wonderful | thing. Be sure | a on a . 


. A r} B : en 8 t Si 
piece in this set is absolutely first | nieces in all. Go over the list above. See how complete it is— oethin tie Pee l EE ee en aa ee 












quality ,no“seconds.”’This isa stand- rs aati = 2 . ° 3 
ard or “open” pattern. Replace: not a piece missing—and it is all yours at a price which makes | Bargain Cata- 
Years, Bach piece wrapped itiseue | it one of the wae greatest bargains. An opportunity you x — 
paper. xcellent packing to - t 

vent breakage. Shipped at pF oy must not miss. rder to ay. So * & ew . Dox No. ...--------------* 


Order by No.320DDMA15. BargainPrice $26.95. Pay$1 now. Balance $2.50 monthly YOUR Nest” | 
ae en State 


’ - <aseeeeee 
H A R Vi A Furnitu re & Ca rpet Co. | State Your Occupation and Color r es 
I Dept. 4779 S282. CHICAGO A ive tsa wanes (any C00 bate enn “ 
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Saturday, September 23, 1922 
Hints on Furniture Painting 


(Concluded from page 10, column 4) 
and varnish 
tained at any 


removers 
paint or 


mercial paint 
which may be « 
hardware store. 

Rub the remover in thoroughly and then 
crape the old paint off with a dull knife. 
An old case-knife will be found very 
atisfactory. After the old finish has 
been removed, the surface thor- 
oughly with soap and water. Be sure to 
let the piece of furniture become per- 
fectly dry before proceeding further. 

Then apply a coat of shellac. This is 
iot absolutely necessary, but the finished 
will have a better appearance if 

hellac is used. 

Che surface is now ready for the paint 

or enamel, There are so many of these 
on the market, and any standard, well- 
advertised brand will give satisfaction, 
that no attempt will be made to give here 
pecific instructions for applying same. 
Follow carefully the directions on the 
can. The manufacturer knows his prod- 
uct better than anyone else and his in- 
tructions may be followed safely. 

All the furniture about the place may 
be brightened up quickly and made to 
look like new, and some which has been 
discarded may be put back in service 
again by applying a good coat of paint 
varnish. MAURICE FLOYD. 

Editor's Note—Proper brushes of good 
quality and suitable size are an important 
factor in painting furniture. Do not at- 
tempt to do fine work with too large a 
brush. 


Wash 


rl 
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Making a Small House Seem Big 


( UR house is very nice but one has a 


shut-in feeling. It is just an ordi- 
nary house, so I wonder why and what 
i can do.” 


You do not describe the house, so it is 
hard to suggest remedies. There may 
he three chief reasons: Windows too 
small or too heavily curtained~furniture 
ioo large or badly placed, ceiling too low. 

lo remedy the first, have all windows 
replacéd by French doors where it is 
practical to do so. Until such time, use 
light dainty wash curt 1ins, such as dimi- 
ty or scrim and let them extend over the 
window just an inch or two. Let the 
curtains frame the windows as a picture 
frame encircles the painting, but extend 
over it only enough to conceal the edge. 
Let any overdrapes frame the curtains 
as it were and be pulled over the window 
only at night or when otherwise desired. 

As to the furniture, place it back as 
much as possible without letting it ap- 
pear formal, use dull couch or table cov- 
ers. Let theré be nothing in the room 
that appears to rise and hit you. You 
know what I mean by that. Should you 
have a bright golden oak chair, perhaps 
you can make a dull green or brown 
chambray slip for it. 

The apparent height of the ceiling can 
be remedied. Directions for this are 
elsewhere in this issue, or if they should 
be crowded out, they will be published 
within the next few weeks. 

If there are heavy bushes outside the 


windows, move them a little aside. If 

there is ‘a wall opposite a window ana 

you cannot move it, paint it light or 
whitewash it, or train a light vine 
uch as flowering cucumber or clematis 
gainst it. 


“low One Country Girl Worked Her 
Way Through College 


Ass Eulalia Dougherty, who won the 
$500 prize offered by the Delineator 
lor the best letter on “How [ Worked My 
Way Through College,” tells her story in 
he Se ptember Delineator. Here is an 
excerpt from her remarkable letter: 

“T saved every penny of the $25 a 
month I earned in my. father’s store, and 
besides that I wrote news items for a 
iocal paper for which I was paid one 
cent each. I asked the customers about 
the first sitting of eggs which had hatch- 
ed, the number of pounds of butter sold a 
week, and their out-of-town trips. The 
answers I would jot down on the pad on 
vhich I took the grocery orders, and a 
harvest of news items was the result. 

“The first of each month I collected 
bills for father. Then it oécurred to me 
‘to ask the other merchants if I might 
aot also collect for them. After that I 
arried the bills of five merchants, each 
of whom paid me $2 a day. Then doctors 
usually have many accounts which to 
them are ‘no good’; into these I dived 


x 


| 
av 


with great energy. 
“In every little town there are several 





lodges which carry insurance as a means 
of securing member Mother would 
not go with father to any of the lodges, 
so I usually accompanied him. I wa 


local deputy for one—that is, I wrote 
insurance. By doing this I made $125 
in one month. I wrote insurance at the 


store on dull days and called on families 
after supper 

“One day a traveling man came to the 
store hunting some one to demonstrate 
a new cooking oil. Daddy suggested | 
make a house-to-house campaign. Moth- 
er helped me make five cakes in which | 
used the oil. I made trips in the differ- 
ent districts of Logan Out of the 40 
people I visited one day only one person 
refused to buy.” 


Miss Susie V. Powell 
HROUGH Miss Susie V. Powell and 


her various home demonstration 
agents thousands of rural women and 
girls in the South have found the road 
to happiness and contentment, educa- 
tional opportunity, broader social life, 
and economic success. All this has been 
done without the girls and women leav- 
ing the homes which need them so 
much, and which is their own safest 
and best place. 

Dr. Knapp once said to Miss Powell 
that “Through the girls’ club plats, we 

















MISS SUSIE V. POWELL, 

Assistant Director of Extension in Charge 

Home Demonstration Work, Mississippi 

A, and M. College. 

shall get into the garden, and by means 
of the canning we shall get into the 
farm kitchen, and it will then depend 
only upon the tact and ability of the 
agent as to what can be done to help 
solve the problems of the farm home.” 
His prophecy has been fulfilled. Be- 
ginning with girls in the canning clubs 
the work now has enrolled thousands 
of women and girls for all phases of 
farm and household activities. 

Thousands upon thousands of these 
women and girls have not only solved 
their own problems, but through their 
club activities have made the home a 
sweeter and more wholesome place for 
mother, father, husband, son and 
brother 

Labor saving machinery and meth- 
ods are being put into the farm homes 
and thus by using their heads, as well 
as their hands, housework for women 
is being lifted from the low plane of 
drudgery to the high plane of a science 
and art. 

In the economic 
invasion of the boll weevils, 
of women and girls have not only 
earned money for their individual 
needs, but also contributed to the fami- 
ly income. 

In many instances the’ proceeds of 
the canning, garden, dairy, or poultry 
club products have paid taxes, put a 
roof on the house, bought music for 
the home, installed home conveniences, 
screened porches and windows, paid 
school tuition and bought better cloth- 
ing for the family. The money so 
sorely needed was earned in the home 
and spent for the home. 

Miss Powell’s Special Message.—“Big 
business is making tempting bids for 
the services of the young women of 
our land. It offers comfortable, at- 
tractive surroundings, modern appli- 
ances and equipment and machinery, 
short, regular hours, good wages or 
salary, and opportunities for social di-+ 


of 


stress following the 
thousands 





Home demonstration work is 
ffort to out-bid business 


Ort to 


version, 
an organized « 


for the services of these young women; 
to bring to them in their homes social 
and economic opportunities that here 
tofore many have left home to find. It 
is now at their door and we are helping 


them to find the 
“As they tend their poultry flocks and 


key. 


dairy cows, work in their gardens, look 
after their colonies of -bees, attend 
their short courses to learn the most 
approved methods of home manage- 
ment, go to camps to can the native 
grapes, berries and small fruits, con- 
duct their community clubs, market 


their surplus products and add to their 
savings accounts in the banks, exhibit 
their choice products at the county and 
state fairs; as well as while they go 
quietly about their household tasks ap- 
plying the improved methods which 
they have learned, girls are demon- 
strating to their home folks, their com- 
munities, and to the legislative bodies 
which have appropriated funds for the 
work, the fact that home demonstration 
work is an all important and most effi- 
cient factor in developing out of the 
girls. of today the ideal homemakers of 
tomorrow.” 


Rectification by Inspiration 
Through Vacation 


OHN came from the farmers’ week at 

the state college full of enthusiasm. 
The week he spent with the farmers 
there, is the first vacation he has had 
since we married nine years ago. Of 
course, things went undone while he was 
gone, but they are getting rectified now 
John has always been a good, practical 
farmer, but the instructions given at the 
meeting have set him to doing things at 
once. He always spent his spare time in 
town, but now he is rectifying as I said. 
The tall weeds in the garden and orchard 
have been cut; grapevines have been 
lifted from the ground; leaks in the out- 
houses have been stopped; gates swing 
lightly to and fro; a poultry house is 
under consideration. John really seems 
like a changed man. He passes through 
the kitchen and gives little needed ser- 
vices now and then. 

From what I hear his fields, ditches, 
terraces and cross-fences will all be rec- 
tified for 1923. And best of all, we both 
shall have a vacation next year. 


JOHN’S WIFE. 
Many Uses for Shucks 


N OUR home demonstration work, we 

have been bridging over the dearth of 
frui* and vegetables, when nothing could 
be found to can, preserve or pickle, by 

making things of shucks. We have 
made the caterpillar doormat, table mats 
for hot dishes, shopping bags, hats, and 
baskets and bottomed chairs, all with’ 
shucks. 

That it is interesting work is proved 
by the fact that from children of 
six to the grandmothers, yes one great- 
grandmother, like it. 

That it is useful, is proved by merely 
naming what has been made. 

The chief attractions are that it costs 
nothing and does not hurt the eyes 

IRMA P. WALLACE, 


Home Demonstration Agent, Cleve- 
land County, N. C 





| TWIXT TWELVE AND TWENTY | 


Public Demonstration of Affection 








HE oldest fashions in the world are 
those which govern the behavior of 
persons who are in love. “The way of 


a man with a maid,” which is referred 
to with a smile in the Prove rhs of Solo- 
mon, is substantially the s: way in 
all times, in all lands. But even primitive 


me 


peoples ‘observe a certain decent reti- 
cence in these matters. The thing itself 
is innocent and natural and beautiful, 
but there is a sacredness about it which 
inclines the mind to keep it from the 
eyes of strangers. It is like saying one’s 
prayers. We are told to pray without 
ceasing, and in Oriental countries men 
say their prayers in public. We prefer 
to say our prayers in private. It is ‘Sith 


cult to make out whether the maid likes 
it or not when the man spreads his arm 
on the back of her seat on the train, in 
the movies, or other public places, but it 
is plain from the faces of the other 
people that they are both exposing them- 
selves to public ridicule. ‘The man is 
sized up as not only soft-hearted, but 


soft-headed as well, and the girl is com- 
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ADLER 


NO MONEY 
iN ADVANCE 


Organ Offer 


Your Own Time to Pay 


My 30-Day Free Trial—No Money 
Down Offer—Breaking All Records. 
Offer Ever Made 
The value of an Adler Organ in your own home 
can never be mensured fa dollars and cents. Be- 
cause I want every family to know the one 
wer and the delights of eweet organ music. 
ve origina’ 






















ie - 

fest Medals at National 

Knoxville, 

13, and at the Jamestown 

Exposition—sent to your home with- 
out paying a cent fora 


FREE 30-Day Trial 


Have tt a month if it 
does not prove all 1 claim— 
just ship it back to me— 
and your trial doesn’t cost 


Tenn., 19 


very lowest price ever |i 
made before. , 


50-VYear 


and will sa 
$48.76.because I sell airect 
pongo eee™ 
‘actory at= 
existe at 
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cL. 

Adler, Pres. 
Adler Mig. Co., 
2460 W. ChestnatSt., Louisville, Ky. 
Send me—FREE—your wonderful 
Organ Book. 
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ADDRESS 
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ered. The material alone 
is worth more than double 
















newest thing for win- 
wear, 
The material is a 
a knitted ratine jersey 
a cloth of excellent 
% heavy weight and will 
5; give wonderful, sat- 
4 isfactory wear. 

- most stylish material 
ever designed, copied 
from an all wool eponge 
which selle for $6 a yard. 
The dress is made in slip- 

over style, knitted full 
roomy. The V neck,sleeves 
and patch pocketsare edged 
with a contrasting shade of 














ean be worn for sport 

or every day, as as 

y oceasions, One of the 

prettiest models ever shown 

at this remarkably low price. 
LORS: 











to fit misses 14, 
* women, 32 te 44 bust. 


Delivery Free 


Just send your name and address 
S —no money. When the postman 
delivers this dress at your door, 
pay him $2.98 for it. We have 

the transportation costs. If, 
or any reason whatsoever, it is not 
better than you expected, return it to us at our ex- 
pense and we will chee orfuily cefuad your money. 
Could anything be fairer? Order by No. 93. 


Walter Field Co. Dept. £3039, Chicago 














I’s EASY WITH THe BROIDERFAST 
Embroiders beautifully. Gives your outer Zarments 
coat suits, dresses and blouses exquisite charm o 


beautiful need) broiders chain stitch and 
French knot. Send only $1.00 tor hol.Jer, three size 
needle points and full directions. Money back in 





monly pitied. 


eos daysif notsatisfied. Terms to agents with first 
order. SRQIERFAST SALES CO., Degt.F, Fort Worth, Texas, 
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The most satisfactory belt he 
has ever used, says Harold H. 
Holtzman, of Wheaton, Illinois, 
is the Goodyear Klingtite Belt. 
First he threshed with it, then 
used it in silo-filling, corn-shell- 
ing, hay-pressing, feed-grinding 
and wood-cutting. 


“It is a powerful belt,’’ Mr. 
Holtzman reports, “delivering 
steadily and sturdily the full 
power required for the cutting 
and for forcing the ensilage up 
the stackpipe. It holds the 
pulleys in a slipless grip, yet 
runs freely, so that there is 
never any worry about over- 
heating the engine bearings. It 
performs the same in any 





pumping, 
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weather.” Goodyear Klingtite 
Belts need no breaking in. Their 
special construction so distrib- 
utes the load that ply separa- 
tion is unknown to them. They 
outwear ordinary belts, and 
earn their reputation as the 
best help on the farm. 


Efficient, economical Good- 
year Klingtite Belts come in 
endless type for all heavy duty 
andinsuitablelengths for water- 
i cream - separating, 
churning, electriclighting plant, 
washing machine and other 
light drives. For further infor- 
mation, write to Goodyear, 
Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, 
California. 


Copyright 1922, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ino, 





























































The Suit 
that’s Tested 
by Water 


















THE ‘< 
JOSEPH \ 
& FEISS CO. \ 
2162 W.53dSt., SX) 
‘ » Ohio 
Please send me, with- *\ 
out obligation, folder 
containing actual swatches 


of Clothcraft Serge. 
Name..... + srasseseneenseeeee NY @ postcard. 
Address.....0-ccccccccesceerseeee 

























you have ever 
been soaked to 
the skin you 
know how water 
can wreck a suit. 


But here’s a suit that 
water WON’T harm, 
for it has passed the severest 
of tests—the Clothcraft water- 
test. It was soaked in water, 
dried and pressed —and it re- 
mained as good as new. 
Remarkable proof indeed of the way 
Clothcraft Clothes are built. And it is all 
pictured and described in this Serge Folder, 
which also contains actual cloth samples 
for you to see and feel for yourself. 


There’s a copy of this folder for you—FREE— 
&f you ask promptly, Use the blank below or simply 


' THE JOSEPH & FEISS CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Boys and Girls, Don’t Miss a Day 
From School 


EAR Boys and Girls:— 

“ My, my, doesn’t time fly? Here it is 
time to go back to school. This has been 
an interesting and busy summer for 
Uncle P. F.’s boys and girls. Club work, 
helping mother and father, picnics, fish- 
ing trips, and many other things have 
kept you busy. I am sure you hardly 
realize that school days are here again. 

I want to urge each one of you to go 
to school. Start ‘the day that school 
opens and keep going until it closes. A 


large number of boys and girls in some 
communities have the habit of staying 
out of school until about November 1. 


I realize that this is necessary in some 
homes, but in ‘most homes I believe the 
proper planning would make it so you 
could enter on the day school opens. 

I believe it is the fault of the boys and 
girls sometimts when they stay out of 
school. They are willing to stay at home 
on the smallest excuse. If you stay out 
of. school, you are cheating yourselves. 
Haven't you heard people say, “I wish 
I had gone to school more?’ You do 
not want to make the mistake these 
people did. 

What are some of the reasons why you 
should start to school when it opens and 
keep going the whole term? 

1. Boys and girls who do not start to 
school when it opens or who do not at- 
tend regularly, soon find it hard to pass 
to the next grade. In a few years they 
lose interest and stop for good. 

2. If you should not go to school, will 
you be able to make $10 a day? A study 
of what a number of pupils have done 
shows that each day they spent in high 
school was worth about $10 to them in 
after life. Therefore, if you stop school 
to go to work and do not make $10 a 
day for each day you lose, you are losing 
money. 

3. Some boys and girls think that if 
they are going to stay on the farm, it 
does not make any difference whether 
they go to school or not. Let us see if 
this is true. In one state a few years 
it was found that those farmers 
who only finished high school made 
twice as much as those who only finished 
grammar school. Also, the farmers who 
went to college made $3 every time those 
who finished grammar school made $1. 
Doesn’t this show that an education is 
worth while to the boys and girls who 
expect to remain on the farm? 

I want to see all of the boys and girls 
who read this section of the paper in 
school. Next week I have a surprise for 
you. After you find out what it is, I 
know you will want to go to school. 

UNCLE P. F. 


My, but This Girl Can Run 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


AST year one of our teachers asked 

who wanted to be in the track meet 
this year for the 150-yard dash, 75-yard 
dash, 50-yard dash, broad jump, high 
jump, discus throw, and shot put.. I 
raised my hand to try for 150-yard dash, 
75-yard dash, 50-yard dash, high jump, 
and shot put. 

After I had practiced for the track 
meet at Winthrop College, I was sent 
down to help our school win, but the 
morning before the track meet when I 
was practicing, I got my leg hurt and 
couldn’t be init. When I came, our teach- 
ers had a track meet just for York 
School, with each grade fighting against 
the others. I was in the eighth grade 
and our schgol has 11 grades. I won 
first prize for the 150-yard dash, first 
prize for the high jump, jumping 4 feet 
2 inches. But when it came time for me 
to throw for the shot put I got fright- 
ened because I hadn’t practiced much 
and I only got third prize. I made 11 
points, which was more than any other 
girl in school made. 


SARAH FEEMSTER (Age 14). 


aro, 


Editor’s Note.—It is, interesting and 
unusual to find a girl so much interested 
in track mects. I wish more of our 
farm girls were interested in running 
and jumping. As school is starting again, 
I suggest that our Progressive Farmer 
girls give more attention to their games 
and athletics. 


This Boy Thinks What His Studies 
Mean 
(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


AM a boy, 15 years old, and go to 
school every day. I am in the eighth 


grade. My most interesting studies are 
arithmetic, practical English composition, 
and s¢ i¢ nce. 

I lite arithmetic because it is som 
thing | need every day. Arithmetic is 


one thing a boy has to know before he 
can be a successful business man. 

English composition 
how to be a good 


I like practic il 
because it teaches 
speaker and writer. 

I like 


world is 


it tells what the 
{ and how it was 
formed, and tells all about insects, 
planis, animals, and many other vety 
important and interesting things. 

I am trying my best to get an educa: 
tion, and I hope I will succeed. 


DAN BAKER. 


science because 
mad up ol 





Editor’s Note.—It is rather unusual to 
hear a boy say he likes arithmetic, Eng- 
lish composition, and science equally. It 
takes all three to give the foundation for 
a well-rounded education. I hope all our 
boys are giving close attention to English 
as well as to science and mathematics. 
I wish more boys and girls, like Dan, 
would take time to consider the good 
they get from each one of their studies. 


Successful Pig Club Work | 


AST year I joined the pig club. The 

boys had to draw for the pigs, and 
my number drew a small one. She 
weighed just 34 pounds on the 19th of 
June, when I got her, but I certainly was 
proud of her. At the pig show in No- 
vember she weighed 251‘ pounds and I 
won first prize, which was $20. I took 
$10 and bought a Hampshire male pig. 
The man I bought him from said I could 
name him and I named him Hampshire 
King. (My first pig’s name was Hamp- 
shire Queen.) Now he is not quite a year 
old and will weigh 300 pounds. 

My sow had nine pigs. When they 
were 10 weeks old, I gave two of them 
to the bank to pay for my sow. Now I 
have Hampshire Queen, Hampshire 
King, and seven pigs that will weigh 
from 75 to 100 pounds each. [I still have 
$10 of my prize money, téo. I am going 
to make my hogs pay my way through 
school. MILTON OWEN (Age 12). 

Editor’s Note—This boy is well on the 
way to entering the hog business with a 
registered boar, a prize-winning sow, 
seven registered pigs and $10 in cash. I 
am sure he is glad he didn’t sell his pig 
at the end of the year and use the money 
to buy a bicycle or a new suit of clothes, 
as some club boys are tempted to do. 


Our Quiz Corner 
1—This Week’s Conundrums 


HAT coat is finished without buttons 
and put on wet? 
2. Why is a lame dog like a school boy 
adding six and seven together? ‘ 
3. Which is the favorite word with 
women ? 
4. Why does a horse eat in a very odd 
way? 
5. When is a fowl’s neck like a bell? 





Il.—Answers to Last Week’s Nature 
Study Questions 


IT better to buy or grow your own 
seed corn? Better grow it on your 
own farm, if you grow it properly. 

2. Is it better to buy seed corn that 
has been grown in the section in which 
you live, or from some other section of 
the country? It is safer to buy from 
your own section. Yields will usually be 
larger. 

3. How many ears of corn does it take 
to plant an acre of corn? Fifteen to 
twenty. 

4, Which ripen earlier, ears that are 
low or those that are high on the stalk? 
Ears that are low on the stalk usually 
ripen first. 

5. A child can become better than its 
parents, can an ear of corn be better 
than its parents? Yes, by the selectiot 
of seed corn im the field. 
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By Dr. WILSON GEE, Per cent 33. Williamebare’ s-.sscsscceccoe Os 8 


University of South Carolina 


the states in the nation in the mat- 

ter of farm tenancy. In 1920, 64.5 
out of every 100 farms in the state 
were operated by tenant farmers. 

Mississippi, with 66 per cent, and 
Georgia with 66.6 per cent of their 
farmers tenants outrank South Caro- 
lina. 

Moreover, farm tenancy has increas- 
ed in the state since 1910. According 
to the census of that year, tenants 
constituted 63 per cent of the farming 
classes, indicating an increase of 1. 
per cent in the past decade. 

The majority of these tenants are 
Negroes, but the percentage of white 
tenants, particularly in the northwest- 
ern counties of the state, is surprisingly 
large. There were 192,693 farms in 
South Carolina in 1920, Of these 67,724 
or 35.1 per cent were operated by own- 
ers and 124,231 farms were operated by 
tenants, of which 86,068 were Negroes 
ind 38,163 white tenants. 


Forms of Tenancy 


THE census of 1920 classifies as farm 

tenants in South Carolina “farmers 
vho, as tenants, renters, or croppers, 
operate hired land only.” They are 
eported in 1920: 38,423 share tenants 

those who pay a certain share of the 
products, as one-half, one-third, or 
me-quarter, for the use of the farm, 
but furnish their own farm equipment 
ind animals; 43,789 croppers—share 
tenants who do not furnish their own 
vork animals; 521 shate cash tenants— 
those who pay a share of the products 
for part of the land rented by them 
and cash for part; 15,769 cash tenants 

those who pay cash rental, as $7 per 
iere of crop land, or $500 for the use 
f the whole farm; and 24,303 standing 
renters—those who pay a stated amount 
of farm products for the use of the 
farm, as 3 bales of cotton or 500 bush 
els of corn. 

All lands in farms in South Carolina 
totaled 12,426,675 acres in 1920. White 
owners operated 5,570,841 acres; col- 
ored owners 1,146,396 acres. White ten- 
ants worked 2,088,404 acres, and col- 
ored tenants 3,196,512 acres. 


G ‘the st Carolina ranks third among 


Rank by Counties 
MARLBORO County, with 85.6 per 


cent of farm tenancy, leads the coun- 
ties of the state in this particular. Dil- 
lon ranks second with 82.1 per cent; 
\llendale third with 81.2 per cent; Lee 
ourth with 79.3 per cent; and Laurens 
fifth with 78.2 per cent of its farms 
worked by tenants. Beaufort County 
with 14.9 per cent has the least farm 
tenancy of any county in the state, fol- 
lowed by Georgetown and Berkley 
with 23.8 per cent, and 24.2 per cent re- 
pectively. 

Between 1910 and 1920 there has 
been a decrease of farm tenancy in 16 
counties. Charleston shows 23.6 per 
cent less tenancy than in 1910; Beau- 
fort 14.3 per cent less; Berkeley 8 per 
cent less, and Pickens 7.8 per cent less. 
fhe other counties and their relative 
decreases will be seen from the table 
herewith, as will the 27 counties show- 
mg increases. 


Some Conclusions 


T? MAKE every tenant farmer a 

* landowning farmer would not be de-4 
irable, even though it were practic- 
able. There are many, particularly in 
the case of the Negro, who thrive bet- 
ter as share-tenants and croppers un- 
der the class supervision of their land- 
lord than they would were they their 
own bosses, and it is better for the eco- 
nomic well-being of the commonwealth 
that they remain so. 


However, for the thrifty young white 
inan, there should be no barrier placed 
in his way to speedy ownership of his 
own farm and home. The sense of this 
ownership breeds in him qualities of 
‘elf respect that make him a stable 
element in the community, a greater 
ocial factor in his neighborhood, a 
center of wealth production and reten- 
tion, and one whose interests encom- 
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AKEFIELD Farm, Westmorcland 

County, Virginia, has been enrolled 
in the “Better Sires—Better Stock” 
movement conducted by the various 
states and the United States Department 
of Agriculture.. This is the farm where 
George Washington was born in 1732, 
and the present occupants, Latane Broth 
ers, come from straight Washington 
stock. It is noteworthy that purebred 
sires of good quality are henceforth to 
be used for ali classes of livestock raised 
on this farm. 

John R. Hutcheson, director of exten- 
sion for Virginia, regards the enrollment 
as of particular interest, since George 
Washington was a good farmer and a 
lover of good stock. 


AYSthe Nebraska Farmer: “Wool 

amounting to 22,298,856 pounds was 
sold coOperatively through the state 
pools last year by 45,246 growers at an 
average net price per pound to the 
: grower of 20.7 cents, resulting in a to- 
CRE SND FLOWERS ABD CHEER To TE US Sen ar are 


Vines not only add to the attractiveness of the farm home, but also make the front . 7 
porch cool and secluded. Plenty of well-kept flowers in the yard lend a happy, homelike obtained lox ally had the farmers sold 
aspect to an otherwise bleak house as individuals. 
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433% Good Work Easily Done 
DISC HARROW BECAUSE of its easy riding and realize what a really scientific, 
oe eo easy handling the user of an modern, improved disc harrow will 

‘ Avery Volcano Disc Harrow doesa do. The Avery Volcano has all the 
full day’s work easily. Noon finds improvements developed since B. F. 
man and teamstillfresh. And even Avery designed the first Avery im- 
by night they are not tired. plement in 1825—nearly a century 
This is possi ago. It is built with scientific pre- 
outan bo sa ponte of - cision in the finest, most complete 
justment, flexible aaah ren Ase and modern implement factory in 


A better disc harrow 
for 10 real reasons 







2 Spring pressure adjust- er - the world. 
ment at inside poms of lubrication of bearings, even pene- 
one 3 : tration in uneven ground—andmany Very many thousand Avery Vol- 

a Se ehnenion Gas other advantages found only in the canos are sold yearly and every 

3 Extraheavy quegihaite. Avery Volcano. user, because of the perfect satis- 

@Even penctration in Read the 10 Real Reasons—in faction it brings, enthusiastically 
uneven ground. panel at left. recommends it to his friends. 

8 Positive lubrication , : . 
from bottom of _ Until you have seen and tried the Call on any Avery dealer or write 
ings. : jana : : 

6 Full-floating fiezible Avery Volcano you cannot possibly nearest branch for full information. 
agg P There is a full line of famous Avery walking, riding and tractor plows, 

7 th ame ing strain on tillage aaghenen tz and Champion harvesting and hay machines 

8 Mini nning fric- . aa 
—_— B. F. AVERY & SONS (£stablished 1325) Louisville,Ky. 

® Easy to ride. Incorporated 

10 Easy to handle. Branches in Ali Important Trade Centers 


AVERY ise Hiarrows® 
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A Partner for the Boys, the Women, 
and for the Man Who Calls Himself 
Head of the House 


[NTERNATIONAL— the popular kerosene engine, is 
as faithful and willing a helper as you can find in a 

life-time of searching. One that neither grumbles nor 

shirks but just chugs away al! day and night, if need 

be, and doesn’t ask for over-time pay. 

An engine that pleases the boy and the hired man 

because it does the pumping and keeps the tank filled 

with clean, fresh water when the weather is hottest 

and the stock most in need of water. 

An engine that pleases the women folks—by taking 

the hard work out of wash day and by running 

the churn, cream separa- 

tor, etc. 

An engine that the family 

likes because it saws wood, 

grinds feed, shells corn, 

runs the fanning mill, and 

handles a dozen other 

jobs. It does these easier, 

faster, and better than you 

can do them by hand. 

The smaller sizes, the 

powerful 1% and 3-horse 

power engines, are the 

most popular for many of 

these jobs. If you need 

more power, the Interna- 

tional 6 or 19 horse power 

sizes will supply plenty 

of it. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
. USA 











CHICAGO 


93 Branch Houses and 15,000 Dealers in 
the United States 




















Used Metal Roofing 


Taken from government buildings. Is about twice as thick and 
heavy as regular standard corrugated roofing. Exposed sides are 
smoky, dirty and have some rust spots. Under side bright and 
clean. All sheets have nail holes. Prices are figured by the 
sheet for convenience, but will be less than $4.00 per 100 square 
feet. All sheets are 26 inches wide and cover 24 inches, allowing 
for laps. 









THE SPOTLESS COMPANY, 












4 feet long, per shect..........ecccreee 38 
5 feet long, per sheet........sseeeees eeesed 43 7 test toug, O6F ahitbsiccvsccwesseccdeses 60 
6 feet long, per sheet........cccccccccees 52 8 feet long, per sheet....ccccccccccecs 
10 feet long, per sheet.,.........ssceces 86 


Fine for warehouses, garages, sheds, chicken houses, etc. By using lead washers 
and nailing through old nail holes a perfectly tight covering can be made, Turning 
up the bright side gives you the wearing qualities of new material. Don’t miss this. 


Richmond, Va. 
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alls, Underwear, Boots, Shoes, 
Pistols, Guns, Harress, Anvils, 
Axesand other supplics for home 
and farm, “If the Army Used It, 
It’s Here.”” Write today for free 
copy. 

Army & Navy Supply Co., 
Dept. 5, Box 1835, Richmond, Va. 


Prices Almost 44 








what they were little over a year 
ago on SECURO All Steel Gal- 


vanized, rat-proof, mouse-proof, 


New Catalog of 


Work Shirts, Pants, Over- 








fire-proof Corn Cribs and Grain 





Bins. U.S. Government claims 
rats destroy $260,006,000 worth of 
grain annually on our farms. 


School Desks 


Make your Crib cost you nothing Opera Chairs, 


by writing us today for our Foldinn Chairs, 
special agency plan. A SECURO Kindergarten Chairs, 
erected always sells many others. School Suv plies, 


SECURO COMPANY, Inc Blackboards. 


’ 4 Dept. C, 9 E. Lexington St., Baltimore, Md: SOUTHERN DESK CO., Hickory, 
‘ sag 





























THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Points on Organization of 


Co-operative Creameries 
By R. M. TOLSTRUP 


Associate Professor of Dairying, Clemson College 


ITH tle low price of cotion and 
the great damage done by the 
boll an people are 


weevil, many 


turning their attention to dairying as a 
substitute for the ine formerly re- 
ceived through cotton. A number of 
those people are also realizing that the 
greatest income can be derived only 
through organized dairying, and as a 
result, quite a few efforts are made to 
establish codperative creameries and 


1 


dairy plants, either b) ly 
or indirectly interested. This is a good 
i i bt that co- 


peoptk qairectiy 


sign because there is no dou 
Operation is the only proper form to 
insure the best results. However, there 
seems to be an opinion prevalent that 
it is an easy matter to start a codpera- 


tive plant of any kind. Unfortunately 
this is not so; on the contrary it is a 
very difficult thing to organize proper- 
ly a co6perative organization of any 


kind and when the job is finished, be 
sure of its ultimate success. It is work 
that, to use a slang expression, cannot 
be done by every “Tom, Dick, and 
Harry,” but requires the best efforts of 
the best people directly interested. The 
following are some of the main points 
to observe in organizing a codperative 
creamery, because past experience 
proves that they are fundamental and 
give excellent results. 


Fundamental Requirements 
AVE in mind that the purpose of a 
coOperative creamery or dairy 
plant is to provide the most profitable 
outlet for the dairy farmer’s product, 
whether it be in the form of whole milk, 
or cream, 

2. The products from 600 to 800 cows 
are necessary in order to reduce the 
overhead expenses to a_ reasonable 
figure. Ordinarily, the larger the plant, 
the cheaper it can be operated for each 
unit of products manufactured. 

3. Local conditions may be such that 
a smaller number of cows can profit- 
ably support a local codperative cream- 
ery. This is especially true in moun- 
tainous sections where it is hard to find 
any outlet for individually manufac- 
tured dairy products. The same is true 
where the goods can be sold at retail 
and an extra income derived from this 
source. 

4. Where cheese can be made, a 
minimum of from 4,000 to 5,000 pounds 
of whole milk a day is enough for 
profitable operation. 

5. Never start a codperative cream- 
éry unless the people really want it. 


Order of Organization 


AKE a preliminary survey of the 

neighborhood where the creamery 
is to be started and get the following 
information: 

(a) Number of cows available. Do 
not bank too strongly on cows which 
people say they will buy later on. 

(b) Number of shares each man will 
take. It is best to have each man take 
a share for each cow he has. Shares 
may be at $5, $10, or higher if desired. 
The bank generally takes the farmer’s 
notes for this money. 

(c) Amount of money required for 
starting a creamery. Anywhere from 
$8,000 up will be required where a 
building is to be erected. 

(d) Banking facilities. A good bank 
is indispensable to a good creamery. 

(e) Attitude of the people towards a 


creamery. It is much easier to get 
along where peopl feel friendly to- 
ward the undertaking than where 
they do not. 

(f) Availability of a suitable site. A 
creamery well located is always preter- 
ble because it sav operating e 
ses, and makes success more easily 


(z) A town where much rural busi 
ness is transacted is always best for a 
creamery, because people like to bring 
their milk and cream to the towi 
where they trade. 

(h) Railroad facilities. This item is 
iinportant, especially where  tilk, 
creain, butter, and ice cream are to be 
shipped to the trade. 

(i) Remember that there are some 
places which, within a year or two 
may be excellent for a creamery, but 
where failure may result if it is started 
now. People must be ready. 

2. Let the farmers do the work. If 
the farmers are not willing to do the 
work of starting the creamery, the 
chances are they will not be willing to 
run it after it is started. 

3. Remember that it is the producers 
who are the backbone of the creamery. 
A non-producer may be a_ stock- 
holder to help along, but it is better to 
have them all producers. 

4. Elect capable officers. Don’t elect 
a man to an office just because he is 
a “good fellow”—business ability is 
what you want; in other words, keep 
friends out of office and let men who 
have business ability take their place, 
and then make friends with them. 

5. Give the officers your undivided 
support. Remember they are working 
for your interest and will do the best 
they can. 

6. Get a suitable constitution and by- 
laws and live up to them. 

7. See to it that the creamery and its 
surroundings are clean and attractive. 
No one can take any interest in a ram- 
shackle and dirty place. 

8. Deliver only the best products and 
remember that you are a part owner of 
the concern. 

9. Be sure to get a competent mana- 
ger. Cheap labor is ordinarily expen- 
sive in the long run. 


Questions and Answers 
READER in Southwest Virginia 


wants to know how early he can 
sow rye and avoid its heading before 
cold weather. 

Rye sowed by the middle of Septem- 
ber will not head in a normal season. 
One of the main advantages of sowing 
small grain early in the fall is the 
greater quantity of pasturage they of- 
fer in the fall and winter. Rye sowed 
in late August and judiciously pastured 
will not head before next spring. A 
mixture of rye, crimson clover, and 
hairy vetch, sowed now, will make ex- 
cellent pasturage in sandy loam soils. 


HE North Carolina Extension Ser- 

vice will furnish sweet potato storage 
house plans of the government type with 
bills of material attached, free of charge. 
These plans are for houses of 500, 2,500, 
5,200, and 15,500 bushel capacity. The 
cost of building storage houses under 
present conditions should run between 
30 and 40 cents per bushel capacity. See 


your county agent. 

















GOOD SCOUTS THESE 
This Boy Scout Troop earned their expenses 


for summer camp and gained first hand 


information about farming at the same time 
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PROTECT 
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AND FAMILY¢ -} | ji) 
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Automatic 
Pistol ‘ 
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Every person should ard 
should have a gun in Ammu 
the home for protection nition. 


against the burglar, thief and hold-up man! You 
will be fully protected with this Brand New 25-Cal. 
regulation Blue Steel ‘‘Spanish Bronco.’’ Fires 7 
shots in 3 seconds; accurate and powerful; guaran- 
teed not to jam or miss fire; double safety lock 
prevents accident:; flat model, extra light weight; 
perfect grip; get one now! No. 152, at this bargain 
BORED 656650000065 60:6096000000 6456500080000 $7.45 


32 Cal. 10-SHOT MILITARY 
MODEL AUTO- $ 10: 25 
MATIC For Only 


A MAN’S GUN. Built for hard service; just like 
they weed “Over There.” With EXTRA MAGA- 
ZINE FREE. Safety lock prevents accidents. 32- 
Cal., No 252, while they last............. $40.25 





“THE BIG SIX” 





This latest model Brand New Re- ’ 
volver equipped with “‘Popular Swing 

Cylinder Hand Ejector’’; 6-shot; solid Taaae, 
Western Grip; Nickel or Blue. 









Se Peer reer ieee 16.50 
ee eee rere 17.50 
Furnished with Pearl Grip .......... $3.00 Extra 


These Guns are used by many Ra 
Officers and Government Employ 
account of their absolute dependability. 


QUANTITY LIMITED—GOING FAST. Order di- 
rect from advt. to insure prompt delivery. All 
charges prepaid when accompanied by Check, 
Money Order or Bank Draft, or, if you prefer, 
SEND NO MONEY 
Pay postman on arrival, Our Price plus postage. 
Examine merchandise carefully and if not as repre- 
sented just return same and get your Money Back. 
BANK REFERENCES 
Tilustrated Catalog of Field Glasses, Pistols 
and Shotguns at Bargain Prices on Request. 


EDWARDS 
IMPORT TRADING CO. 


258 Broadway, New York. 


on | | = 











f Get a Planting Book 


Read it carefully, and select this 
summer the fruit and shade you 
need for fall planting: Books are 
free—write today. 
BLUE GRASS NURSERIES, 
o k F, Lexington, Kentucky. 
CHASE NURSERIE Sab 
. asé, ama. 
Eo rN Algae bee 


Success- 
wh y | > ors to erckmans Co., Ino.) 
poe I for Ww. t seas a & COMPANY, 
on , ask jor esk H, Richmond, Virginia. 

iste A van LINDLEY NURSERY CO., 
=—_ Desk E, Pomona, N. C. 
Oo SOUTHERN NURSERY CO., 
Desk D, Winchester, Tenn. 























NO MON 
We fe. oh. 4 wy : cent 
deposit to prove their value 
The biggest bargain ever offered. 
Real Krome leather top. Solid 
white oak heels and sewed on 
Boles reinforced. Send order 
and size. Pay postman $2.50 
and postage when shoes 
come. Money cheerful- 
ly refunded if not 
satisfactory. Sizes 
5 to ll. Black 














EAGLE OUTLET CO., Dept. 4 
16-18 West 22nd. New York City. 














PEACH& APPLE 


REDUCED PRICES 
DIRECT TO PLANTERS 
Small 3 Large Lae by rigs, Grapes, Nut or pee 
, Grapes, 
Crerenemel Trees’ Vines and end Shrubs. ¢ Catalog FREE. 
TENN. NURSERY CO., Sen 1 po CLEVELAND, TENN. 





Farmers. 





ANTED! 


U.S. RAILWAY — 
~CLERKS 


First ‘Year 
$1600 7 oon ie RatnseTTRT: 















gllundreds Needed 4 Sirs: Send me, without 
over te Shonha oy / _ charge: (1) sample Railway 
send ¢ _ Mail Clerk Examination ques- 

oupon. S° tions; (2) schedule showing places 


of ail coming U. S. Government 
examinations; (3) list of many Gov- 
ernment jobs now obtainable. 

/ Name 


7 BORGIR. o.s'o0 00 0000 ctdecuesenbecssecedsoe 


Big chance > 
for ° 








Cet 
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MEETING EXPENSES 


“Do you have any trouble meeting expenses 


now?” 


“Lord no! I meet ’em everywhere I turn.’ 


—Successful Farming. 


BOUND TO BE A HAPPY MARRIAGE 
Bride—“I wish I’d married a man who could 


paint the beauty of nature.” 


Tactful Husband—“My dearest, you’d soon 


get tired of posing!”—London Mail. 
NOT A GOOD JUDGE 


Husband: “Did you take me for a fool 


when you married me?” 


Wife: “No Thomas, I did not; but, then, 
you always said I was no judge of charac- 


ter.”—Selected. 


A SMALL ONE OR A LARGE ONE 
Photographer: Do you want a small 
large picture? 
Earnest: Small. 


Photographer: Well close your mouth then. 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND 
Country Judge—“Ten dollars.” 


Motorist—“Can you change a twenty-dollar 


bill?” 


Judge—“No, but I can change the fine. 


Twenty dollars.” 
FOOLING THE BOSS 


Murphy was taking a day off, and wishing 
to enjoy himself thoroughly, he walked 
around to watch “the boys.” The sight of 
his friend Kelly carrying mortar was the 


only thing he took any real pleasure in. 


“Tt’s yourself that’s working mighty hard 


today, Kelly,” expostulated Murphy. 


“Whist! I’m just making a fool of the 


boss!” said Kelly, winking slyly. 
“And how are you doing that, Kelly?” 


“Sure. Murphy, it’s as easy as kissing the 
hand. e sees me going up the ladder with 
my hod full of mortar and he thinks I’m 
working. But Murphy, my boy, it’s the same 
hodful I’m carrying up and down all the 


time.” 


HOW IT HAS GROWN! 


Three men, an Irishman, a Swede and a 
Hebrew, were brought into court. The He- 
brew was arrested for stealing a cow; the 
Swede for stealing a horse, and the Irishman 


for stealing a wagon. 


“Well,” said the judge, turning to the He- 


brew, “where did you get that cow?” 


“I’ve had it since it was a calf,” was the 


reply. 


“Where did you get the horse?” he asked 


the Swede. 


“T’ve had it since it was a colt,’ replied 
the Swede. 
“And Patrick, where did you get the 
wagon?” 
“Sure, yer honor, I’ve had it since it was a 
wheelbarrow.”—Selected. 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. Alley 





"IT SHO DO BE DANGEOUS 7 
T’ RUN FUM A PO-LICE- 
MAN ENDURIN' DIS HEAH 
HoT WEATHER; DEYS 
LIABLE T’ SHOOT AT 
You, PLACE ©’ RUNNIN’ 
[artes You!!! 














Copyright 1922, The Bell Syndicate, Inc., New Yorm. 
ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


Hit’s funny, w'en folks has a mison- 
derstan’mint wid you *bout money, hit’s 
giwally alluz in dey favor! 


(Copyright 1922 by The Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 





Chicago Boston 
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RUBEROID Roofing and Shingles 


for the Farm 


Make your roofing selection an in. 
vestment—not a speculation. 


When you are about to roof your 
residence or your barns, silas, sheds, 
or other buildings you will make a 
real investment by insisting upon 
genuine Ruberoid Strip-chingles, 
Smooth-surfaced, or Mineralized 
Roll-roofing (red or green). 


There are Ruberoid roofs still in ac- 
tua! service after thirty years use— 
mighty substantial evidence that 
Ruberoid is a real investment. 


Talk Ruberoid over with your 
building-supply dealer. There is a 
Ruberoid product to meet every roof- s 
ing requirement. 


wt 


Write for Ruberoid Roll-roofing and 
Strip-shingle folders (illustrated in 
color). 


The RUBEROID Co. 


95 Madison Avenue, New York 


\ 


\ 





RU-BER-OID 


ingles and Roofing 















to any Land Owner 
cucmerrcs 1! MAUSER 


book sent FREE with 


2: 


“Sis.0s German 






Less than half pre-war pri 







Latest Model 9 Shot ‘Auteatio. Shoots 

Square Deal Fence standard cartridges. Convenient to carry — lies flat in 
a -areaa the pocket—perfect, safety device. orld’s Famous 

catalog ‘that shows Luger 30 cal. $21.95 — Head Ejector Revolver. 

how good fence lasts swing out cylinder 82 cal. $16.95. 38 cal. $17.95. 

longer and costs less. All our guns brand new latest ele—guaranteed 





Write for both. Tell Geauine imported. 

~ you expect 

‘0 buy more fence. 
PAY POSTMAN ON amen IVERY 

Key stone Steel wee Ce. Guaranteed or tly reuse. 


ND NO MONEY 
Satisfaction 


mo prom 
25 Cal. BLUE St STEEL ARMY 
° MATIC — 32 Cal. $9.45. 





















automatic, % sa eh 2 cal. * 
MILITARY TRENCH AUTOMATIC— 








GET IT FROM THE | 
saxSACTORY DIRECT 


“Saved $14.40 ' 


on 60 Rods,” Ce cur 


RICE 


. Oarolina. 
Cut your own a costs 


from 1 at Lowest 


for Free 100-page Catalog of 
and Lawn Fence, Barbed 
sts, 4 latest low prices. 


UNCIE IND. ne 
est Fence Teadeeenen: sloshed. e a ae for 88-page fr 





le ho iug ¢ FREE, just like 
Fou used. “over there’’ $11.65. Tmpostet 
break revolver 82 cal, $7.45 55 cal. $8.4 

UNIVERSAL SALES CO. 
141 Broadway DESK 8-C New Y¥ 
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» Route 


direct BARGAIN | BOOK | FREE 
actery Prices. oe > yO prices beat ts tisemalle. ae ca = 
We Pay the Freight “ ° ns CE, 
" y GATES 
IVER. BUY NOW. 











‘eo 
BROWN FENCE ® WIRE GC oe Doni, 8796, 
















































Costs Less by the Month and the Year; 
Does Better Work on the Farm 


trips to the repair shop. Ie 
misses tewer days at work. Ie 
goes farther on tires. 


The Hupmobile record in any 
neighborhood shows what a 
good business proposition this 
car is. 
Costs by the month or the year 
are lower—proven by the fact 
that large corporations operate 
business fleets of Hupmobiles 
in preference to lighter cars 
which cost less to buy. 


The Hupmobile makes fewer 


The Beauty the Comfort and Luxury of the Hupmobile, and its Driving Ease, Win a Women 


Touring Car, $1150; Roadster, $1150; 
$1785; Cord tires on all models. 


Roadster-Coupe, $1335; Coupe, $1635 
Prices F. O, B. Detroit— Revenue Tax oxt?/ 


Invariably, the Hupmobile rec 
ord is a story of continuous 
savings, that amount to actual 
earnings 

There is no speculation about 
the Hupmobile 

From first to last, it is a good 
investment for the farm 


Heart 


Sedan. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation, Detroit, Michigar 


Hupmobile 





















































NITRO CULTURE 





Nitrogen-gathering Bacteria neces- 
sary for the successful growing of 


Clover, Vetch and Alfalfa 


PRICES FOR NITRO-CULTURE 
For 1 to 4 acres..... $2.00 per acre, delivered 
For 5 to 19 acres.... $1.80 per acre, delivered 
For 20 to 49 acres... $1.65 per acre, delivered 
For 50 to 99 acres... $1.50 per acre, delivered 
for 100 and over acres, $1.35 per acre, delivered 
We will make shipment C. O. D. parcel post, 
if money is not received with the order. We 
will allow 5 per cent discount if remittance is 
sent with order 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKIET telling you 
how to raise these crops. 
NITRO-CULTURE COMPANY, 
No, 2 Abercorn St., Savannah, Ga. 










































OX BRAND 
RUBBE! R 


ROOFING 


It pays to put a good roof on your farm 
buildings that will gi yerfect protec- 
tion and last for years. Fox Rubber 
Roofing is standard grade (not to be 
confused with the cheaply made, sanded 
kind). It has been widely used for 
years in the South Sold direct by us 
at low prices that give you lowest cost 
roof protection to be found One-piece 


rolls of 108 square feet, with cement and 
nails—easy to lay Write for full cir- 
cular and samples, 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO. 


7th and Bainbridge Sts., Richmond, Va. 


South’s Oldest and Largest 
Fachinery and Supply House, 
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BUY ADVERTISED PRODUCTS— 


1ey are not only better than non- 


advertised products, but are often 
cheaper, 





ro 








Cans | 
All sizes. 

Sealers, etc. 
desired. Write toi prices 


Box 577-A 







tor Vegetables, Fruits and Syrup 
Canning Supplies, Hand 
We ship any quantity 


VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY 
Roanoke, Va. 








MEN WANTED! 


I WANT FIFTY MORE MEN! 
s 
LEARN THE AUTO MECHANICS TRADE 
and let us help you get a good job. Re 4 
Learn a trade with a real future. 
work on real cars » our steam-heated garage. 
use tools, not book Our prices are reasonable, 
WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE 


AUTOMOBILE COLLEGE OF NASHVILLE 


Dept. 7 NASHVILLE, TENN. 


BUY BEFORE PRICES GO UP! 


The Best Mill Madeis the 


New South Corn Mill 
Grinds Faster and 
Grinds Better 
Write for Low Factory Prices. 
AMERICAN CORN MILL CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 











STARVE THE RATS 
: All Steel 
Corn Crib 


4 CHEAPER 
"THAN: WOOD 


EAST: B HAM MIRON F IN ROOKING co 



















Walls of stone 2 fa r wupe — ss to 
nd plaster. 
walt rab a Her- 
cules the strongest of all well 
boards; widely used by U. 8 
Government on perm nen 1t build 
ings. Write for factory pricea 2nc 
gamples. HERCULES P LASTER 
OARD CO., Norfolk, Va 














New Batteries for Farm Light Plants 
| Allowance made for your old battcrics, 

} WRITE FOR PRICHS, giving name of plant you own 
| THE MOTOR CO., 


| Electrical’ Department, Winston-Safem, Nv C,., 


Cotton and Cotton Oil News Says 
Government Estimate Too High 


HE Cotton and Cotton Oil News, of 

Dallas, Texas, the foremost cotton 
publication in America, says the United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
overestimated this year’s crop in an 
effort to avoid last year’s blunder. We 
quote: 

“The Bureau of Agriculture undoubt- 
edly guessed a million bales too high 
on September 1. Texas will do well to 
make 3,000,000 bales, Oklahoma 700,000 
and Mississippi 900,000. We think the 
Bureau is also high on Alabama, Ar- 
kansas and North Carolina, but we are 
sure it is at least 750,000 bales too high 
on Texas and Oklahoma. 

“We have seen and talked with a 
dozen cotton men who have made a 
survey of the State of Texas in the 
past two weeks, and Mr. Voorhies of 
New Orleans is sure Texas will not 
make over 2,500,000 bales. South and 
West Texas, with very few exceptional 
localities are literally parched. The 

water supply of the city of Dallas is so 
serious that street and lawn sprinkling 
has been forbidden. 

“The crop this year measured by ac- 
tual gin run bales we think will fall 
far short of the ten million mark. 

“The Bureau has made an error of 
approximately 1,000,000 in an effort to 
hedge against the repetition of such a 
colossal bull as it made a year ago. 

“How can men be foolish enough to 
sacrifice cotton at anything below 25c, 
when.-a 1,000,000 or 2,000,000 shortage is 
apparent? Why don’t they use all lo- 
cal banking capital, farmers organiza- 
tions and cotton factors to hold a mil- 
lion bales off the market at once. Just 
a little judgment, grit and patience will 
get 25c, but not as long as 10 bales are 
offered when the demand is but for 
one. 

“The Cotton and Cotton Oil News 
will be most abundantly vindicated in 
the next 60 days 

“We shall see both a cotton famine 
and 25c cotton long before December 1, 
next. NUFF SED.” 





The Law About Delivering Cotton 
and Tobacco to the Cooper- 
ative Marketing Association 


ANY farmers are asking for specific 
legal information about the codp- 
erative marketing contract. “If a land- 
lord is a signer and a tenant is not, or 
vice versa, can the entire crop of cot- 
ton or tobacco be marketed through 
the association?” “In case of a crop 
lien to a merchant, can the cotton or 
tobacco be sold through the associa- 
tion?” 

Authoritative answers to these ques- 
tions are given in a recently published 
statement by Judge S. F. Austin of 
Nashville, N. C. Judge Austin is a 
good lawyer as well as a farmer and 
a codperative marketing leader. He is 
a cooperative marketing director. The 
following information applies in the 
case of either cotton or tobacco. 

Judge Austin says: 

1. In cases where the landlord is a 
member and the tenant is not, the land- 
lord is obligated under the contract to 
deliver all the crop, both his part and 
tenant’s,to the codperative marketing 
association, until €nough has been de- 
livered for the tenant’s part to be suffi- 
cient to satisfy all advances made by 
the landlord or for which the landlord 
has become responsible. 

2. After the lien is satisfied, then if 
the tenant requires it, it is the duty of 
the landlord to divide with the tenant 
and the tenant to prepare all for mar- 


ket. 

3. Hf a tenant is willing for his part 
to be handled through the Association 
(even though he has not signed), it can 
be done by the landlord—because the 
title is in the landlord until rents and 
advancements are all paid 

4. But a tenant-signer cannot sell 
through the association the part of the 
crop belonging to a landlord—unless 
authorized to do so, because the ten- 


ant has no title or interest in the land- 
lord’s share of the crops. 

5. Where a member has given a crop 
lien on his crops, if the holder of the 
lien demand it, he can sell on the open 
market until his lien has been satisfied 
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Important Cotton News 


if he wishes to do so, but after the lien 
is satisfied the remainder of the crop 
must be delivered to the Association. 


6 A member who has given a lien 
may handle his crops through the As- 
sociation if he is so inclined. Should 
the lienee (or person holding the lien) 
take claim and delivery for the crop, 
the lienor (or person giving the lien) 
can give a replevy bond and then hold 
the crops and market them as he 
thinks best. That is his legal right. The 
Association is not advising its mem 
bers to pursue this course; it is up to 
each individual member to decide fo: 
himself what course to take. 


7. Where a man has signed the con- 
tract, this includes the crop grown on 
his land by him or any member of his 
family, wife and minor children, and 
the entire crop grown by all of them 
is obligated to be delivered to the Asso 
ciation. 

8. The Association expects and in 
sists that every member deliver to the 
Association all the tobacco grown by 
him and his family; also all he acquires 
or Owns any interest in as landlord or 
lessor dyring the term of the contract 
It is the duty of every member not 
only to deliver all his crop but to give 
his aid in reporting all the disloyal 
members. The Association desires to 
get the proof of every flagrant viola 
tion of the contract. It is the duty of 
all loyal members to furnish it. It also 
wants the name and proof in the case 
of every man who knowingly and wil- 
fully attempts to influence a member 
to violate his contract. 


How to Deliver Cotton 


HE South Carolina Cotton Growers 

Codperative Association has issued 
the following instructions to mem- 
bers :— 

Dear Sir: Ship all long staple cot- 
ton to Columbia, S.C. You can either 
put your short cotton in one of the 
listed warehouses, or ship to Columbia, 
S. C. Put the mark on the tag that 
you want your bale known by. See 
that receiving agent or warehouse tags 
every bale, and write your name, ad- 
dress and mark on each tag. 

You, of course, are expected to de- 
liver your cotton to warehouse or re- 
ceiving point at once. If there is any 
delay under no condition let your cot- 
ton stay within 101 feet of a gin house, 
as the insurance policy covers it only 
after it is moved from the gin and 
nothing less than 101 feet. Early de- 
livery to receiving points will help us in 
every instance, 

After your cotton is weighed by the 
receiving agent or warehouseman you 
will secure bill of lading from the rail- 
road if it is shipped or warehouse re- 
ceipt if it is stored in warehouse, and 
attach the bill of lading or warehouse 
receipt as the case may be, to draft 
which will be furnished you at place of 
delivery and draw on us here for 12 
cents per pound on short staple cotton 
and 18 cents per pound on long staple 
cotton and take this draft to your local 
bank, where it will be honored for pay- 
ment. This is for new cotton. 

H. G. KAMINER. 


World’s Visible Supply of Cotton 
September 1 
SECRETARY Henry G. Hester of the 

New Orleans Cotton Exchange re- 
ports on the world’s visible supply of 
cotton, September 1, 1922; as compared 
with same dates one and two years 


ago, as follows 
— COTTON 


Tata Bowks 4. Wie cancdasccetakonceses 1,559,47 
Total ~ JA last year, September oi 

2, 192 ccorencccecescsccceessces GU’ 
Total bond this wees yous before last 

September 3, 19 e+ 2,424,0: 
Decrease compat ‘ed oak ‘jast ye ar.... 2,040,97 
Decrease compared with year before 

last 

OTHER KINDS COTTON 

Total today 1,410 
Total this day last ye ur, ‘Sc pte ~-mber 

Me Bes 064 45.6404 0h seb bseeareanee 1,85? } 
Total close this weel year before > last 


September ‘3, 1920.....cccscccccves 1,845,000) 
Decrease compared with last year i) 
Decrease compared with year before 


last $snguvodies ss 
TOTAL ALL KINDS COTTON 

Total today... .occccovceccsseosensscvds 2,969,4 
Total this day last year September 

i RR Pere rrr 5,489,4 
Total close this we 4 ok year before last at dies 

September 3, 1920... .cseeeeeeeeeee * 269, “ 
Decrease compare d with last year.... 2,519,9 
Decrease aareg with year before 1,299:546 


last 
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FROOFING 
FAT CUT PRICES 


— DIRECT TO YOU 
— FREIGHT PAID 


One big qpating o cut brings the 
ne 


WRITE TODAY rings the 
FOR CUT PRICES Rowtng dew sige Sees 


‘ore the war. Now Is THE 
TIME TO PUT THAT NEW ror ON YOUR HOUSB, ae 7 
OTHER BUILDINGS--NOW WHILE PRICES Dow 
ROCK BOTTOM. 


SAVED $20.00— 
GOT BETTER ROOFING 
DELIGHTED WITH THE Low PR 


M. pea re 55 of Cleola write =| 
infied--I saved $20. r) by’ cedere 




















Sond to-day for onr | 
ecial day offer aud . 

direct from factory 

fou 





TWO CRIMPS /QUR DOUBLE CRIMP GaLvA. 
ON EACH EDGE |?'wo Grimps ON EACH EDGE. 


WHICH MAKES,A WATERTIGHT LOCK, 
Quick and easy tonail on. Patent Nails, Hammer and 


ears furnished with every order 


OOFIN We also manufacture GALV 
R G FOR NIZED STEEL ‘SHINGLES, 
EVERY USE-- | GALVANIZED ROOFING and 
SIDING of all pwn pon | RED 
and ond GREEN / AgSRAD. SHINGLES AND AS yoy § 
which we sell direct to bi 
Jeter prices. Our NEW. BUILDING BOOK tells all 
about roofing and —_ and may have just the informa. 
Hon you are or. FOR YOUR FREE COPY 


Ww it about ugh roofing 
YOU SAVE. | Wovall orders, for the next 40 days 
THE PROFIT then vy may have to raise our pric 
TO-D AY oat BIG FREE 
SAMPLES-- ROOFING Book AND CUT PRICES 
Get Guaran Tock py the / Ht and 


keep in your own "pocket the profi: others would get. 
Address 


SAVANNAH FENCE & ROOFING COMPANY, 
Dept. P. Savannah, Ca. 
GALVANIZED STEEL Pipe 

=SHINGLE SEND iz0)-7) 
CAN'T Mulia) 
CATCH padlllyi a. 

ig} Fire BOOK~ 
















SEND NO 


Money PFiCes Slashed 


This New 
Paris Model 
SergeDress 


Now v, $969 





This Dress isthe best bar- 
gain ofthe peer. It’smade 
of fine qualitycotton Ga- 
bardine Serge, made for 
extra wear. Note the 
pretty new tucked pock- 
ets with pointed overlays. 
Vesteeistucked tomatch. 
Rows of contrasting 
braid are used to ce the 
collar vestee, 
pockets. Skirt i is cut full 
and roomy. This dress 
is a tremendous bargain. 
Colors: Navy blue or 
oe. Sizes: Misses 
3% 18. Ladies, 
32’ to 44 bust. 
Pay the mailman when he de- 
livers the Dress. 
tage. Remember you 
ae — 74 --- — n - 
ntee com- 
plete satisfaction. if you don’t 
think this is a real bargain 
return the Dress and we will 
refund your money at once. 


Delivery Free 


Just send yourename and ad- 
pag pay postman $3.69. 

We have paid the postage. 
We guarantee oy 


Order by No. 16 
HOWARD-LUX CO., Dept16 


903 ACRES— FARMS -300 ACRES 
903-Acre Farm 
In Brooks County, Georgia 


Three Miles East of Pavo, | 
19 tenant houses, 





Nine-room owner’s residence; 


12 barns, plenty outhouses, gin house, syrup 
works; cut into 18 fields, nearly all in cultiva- 
tion; on 4 public roads; high, dry, well ter- 


raced. 


Also 300-Acre Farm 


One-half Mile From One Above Mentioned. 
Eight-room owner’s house; 10 tenant houses; 
cut into 4 fields; 6 barns; 
all in cultivation. 


W. W. Williams, Quitman, Ga. | 


penne ° i 


< 


on public road; 























THE IMPROVED 


STAR PEA HULLER 


The STAR is 
Pea Huller Perfection 
If you raise Peas or Beans 


you need a Huller, and if 
you study true economy you 
will buy the best one. There 
p are 20,000 STAR Hullers 
in use. What more could 


be said of any machine? 
They ave made in 10 sizes 
and styles, 10 to 60 bushels 
per hour. Write for Cata- 
log and — 


Stor Pea Huller Co. cuarranooca, TENN 








BA, S 
TOCK FEE 


' Read This Before Sowing Wheat or 


Oats 
(Concluded from page 5, column 3) 


if not thoroughly dried be- 
in hulls \ large number 


easily 
storing 


very 
tore 


of samples coming to the Division of 
Agronomy this season have germinated 
less than 60 per cent. We cannot ex- 
pect to get the best results from seed 


that germinate so low. 


VIlI.—What Fertilizers Pay Best With 
Wheat and Oats? 


“SHE soils on which wheat is grown in 
North Carolina are generally defi- 
cient in nitrogen and phosphorus. If 
this deficiency is not taken care of, the 
growing of wheat will be at a loss, 
while, if the proper amount of fertilizer 
is added to the wheat crop, a profitable 
crop may be expected. 

Most farmers add around 200 pounds 
of 16 per cent acid phosphate or 200 
pounds of an 8-2-2 fertilizer to the 
wheat crop. The yield from this treat- 
ment is generally very low, indicating 
that the fertilizer used is not in the 
right proportion or the right amounts. 

Results secured by the Experiment 
Station for several years with nitrogen 
or ammonia are as follows: 

Increase in wheat 
8.9 bushels 
10.9 bushels 
13.5 bushels 
15.9 bushels 


Nitrogen added per acre 
6 pounds 
12 pounds 
24 pounds 
36 pounds 





positively 


show 
that the yield of wheat responds to an 


These results very 


increased application of nitrogen or 
ammonia. 
Phosphoric acid added Increase in wheat 


7.3 bushels 
10.9 bushels 
12.6 bushels 
13.1 bushels 


14 pounds 
28 pounds 
56 pounds 
84 pounds 


Increasing the amount of phosphoric 
acid has given every year increased 
yields of wheat. 

1X.—What Quantities of Fertilizers 

Pay Best? 


INCREASING the amount of fertilizer 

applied from 200 pounds of 7-3-1% to 
400 pounds gave the following results: 
Increase in wheat 


4.7 bushels 
10.9 bushels 


Fertilizer per acre 


200 pounds 
400 pounds 


From these results it is seen that in- 
creasing the quantity of fertilizer has 
considerably increased the yields of 
wheat. 

After studying all the results as a 





whole, the Experiment Station rec- 
ommends the use of 600 pounds Per | 
acre of a fertilizer analyzing 10 to 12| 
per cent available phosphoric. acid wt 
3 per cent ammonia. All of this should 
be applied at the time the crop is sow- 
ed. If the soils are very poor, an appli- 
cation of 75 to 100 pounds of nitrate of 
soda should be added when growth be- 
gins in the spring. 

If the soil has had a heavy growth of 
legume or other soil-improving crops 
turned under, the amount of ammonia 
recommended may be reduced consid- 
erably. If several crops of hay have 
been removed from the land it may be 
advisable to add to the fertilizer mix- 
ture from 1 to 2 per cent potash. This 
will also assist the plants in resisting 
diseases such as rust. 

The _ fertilizers recommended for 
wheat will apply to oats except on 
sandy soils where from 1 to 2 per cent 
of potash should be added to the mix- 
ture. 


Editorial Comment.—Dr. Winters and 
Professor Pate are two of the most use- 
ful men in experimental work anywhere 
in the South. We are glad to have this 
extremely valuable article from them, 
and would advise every North Carolina 
farmer not only to read it but to file it 
away for examination each year just be- 
fore the time for sowing small grain. 





PROGRESSIVE FARMER A 
“LIVE WIRE” 


AM always glad to help your 

paper. I regard it the best farm 
paper for the South. If receipts 
would warrant it I would like to 
travel for you until The Progres- 
sive farmer was read in every rural 
home in our Southland, also read 
by the merchants and bankers. It’s 
the one “live wire” for better farm- 





Ses#37 MOLASSES 


0 Gals. Eva's corn, and cheaper. Mixed with 
“roughage, replaces graid. SO-galion barrels 

weigh 625 pounds Carlots-W darrels-* ‘¢ frewht. _ Stunpe d, | 

dralt attached, payable on arrival shrpment. Sa ¢ | 
Wrne iuc J.J. Garvey Co. Dept. D, New CUricans, ks. 


| generally. 


ing, which means better conditions 
Yours very truly, 


J. A. RUSSELL. 


























(21) 793 


Length of ditch 3000 ft 
Depth of ditch 44ft 
Average width9ft 
Cost per foot 21¢ 


Put Your Idle Land to Work 











Send for 
this book— 
It is free. 


Eight men in twenty hours, with 
Hercules Dynamite, dug 3,000 feet 
of ditch to a depth of 41% feet, aver- 
aging 9 feet in width, at a cost of 
21 cents per lineal foot. The land 
value was doubled. 


Have you any idle land that ought 
to be producing? 


Send for ‘‘Land Development’’—a 
75-page book published by the Her- 
cules Powder Co.—and find out how 
Hercules Dynamite can help you 
drain your low ground, clear your 
stump land, plant trees, or blast 
boulders. 


HERCULES POWDER, CO. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. Birmingham, Ala. 


HERCULES 
DYNAMITE 











The 





1921 SCOTT 


The LAST WORD In 
SOY BEAN HARVESTERS 


Lightest draft harvester made. 


Harvest the beans from the row. 
Works in rows from 36 inches up. i 
is warranted to 
save more beans and to pull easier 
than any other harvester made. 
Write for Circulars 


Manufactured by 


THE SCOTT SALES CO., Elizabeth City, N. C. 


Prices $125 regular. One man $150 f.o.b. 
- factory 
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‘Stove, Range and Heater Economy 


+ 


WHY PAY EXCESSIVE PRICES FOR STOVES AND RANGES, when 
you can buy, at very reasonable prices, a Cook Stove, Range or Heater 
that will last a lifetime and is fully guaranteed? Our price’ are not only 
cheap, but you save freight fro m our plant here in the center of the 
Carolinas. Inquire at your dealer’s or write us direct, 


Glascock Stove & Mig.Co., Greensboro, N. C. 
— 











cal engine ey ever built. 
BOOK 





10-year guarantee. }ti-> 
E— Write today. 
TTAWA MANUFACTURING CO. 





5,710, 12,16, 22 
& Ail Ker 


=a BQe 


uarantee—Ca‘ 
E ENGINE WORKS 


ally Low Prices Pittaburgh Gaia oa 











Wit 
2357 ree Sultding, 
235/ Empire Bulld 





ar 
1091-0 King St., 
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A Hatch Every 
Week All Year 


nw PAID. 95 per cent 
live arrival guaranteed. 
OEE 8 FEED FRED 











40 — Ds CHICKS. 
NABOB “HATCHER! 1ES, 


each order 
4 BREEDS DUCKLING 8 
and Exhibition Grades. > Free. 
Dept. 3, Gambier, Ohio. 















Cc. 


Free oe 
A. NORMAN, Box 301-F, 


ASTOSR CN IORO—Frem My Mountain-growa Puro- 
red Week. 


Flocks—Thousands E 


ame. Quick -growing ideal Fall Broilers. 


Special Low September Prices—Per 2% 00 
Barred Rocks, Rhode Isiand Reds $4.00 $7.50 14.00 
Brown and White Leghorns.. $3.75 $7.50 12.00 


Live Delivery by "Prepaid Parcel Post. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


cular 











If you have a surplus of any kind of farm protect, 
why let it go to waste? Put a small ad in The Pro 
gressive Farmer and dispose of it at a profit. 


eee www _ eee; 





Ce et POULTRY 


—————~—— 








© your order now 
Write for 


Plac 
early winter delivery. 
Catalog full of useful information and Price List 


THORNWOOD POULTRY YARDS 


BABY CHICKS of Quality. 
for fall and 


Dept. F-31, Crandall, Ind. 


“3 DAY-OLD CHICKS 


Tarred, White Rocks, and Rhode Island 

Reds $12; White and Brown Leghorns, $10 

per 100. Selected flocks, high producers. 

Catalog Free. KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 
332 W. 4th, Lexington, Ky. 


——OCTOBER PRICES OF BRITS Ney er 
White Leghorns ; $12 for 100 
Barred Kocks and F ees ; $14 for 100 

Mixed Broiler Stock .........csseeeee+s: "$10 for 100 
BRISTOL CHICK HATCHERY: BRISTOL, VA. 























PUREBRED 


—— Ome BS 


LIVESTOCK 
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BERKSHIRES 


We have a Senior Yearling Boar 
weighing (August 1st) 750 pounds; 
Senior Yearling Sows weighing 
650, and Fall Pigs weighing well 
over 400 pounds, and all are Pine- 
hurst bred. If you want that kind, 
we can start you with any age from 
pigs. to matured animals, and at 
very reasonable prices. 


PINEHURST FARM, 


LEONARD Torts. © 
PINEHURST, ORTH "CAROLINA. 














































of 
WILLETA’S WOODLAWN KING ‘(Little Daddy), 


DADDY LONG LEGs, 


At reasonable 
Tried Sows bred to. our Herd Boars 
Boars and Pigs 


: NANTAHALA FARMS, 
.. 


INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS FOR 


DUROC HOGS 


SIZE—QUAL ITY—BREEDING 
GEORGE M. LROWN, Owner, Hom 


1921 International G d Ct 

oi. easton ran hampion Boar, and 

Grand Cham 

1321, Tri-State Fair, Memphis, Tenn., 

ter-State Fair, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
IF YOU WANT TO RAISE PRIZE- 
WINNING HOGS, BUY SEED STOCK 
SIRED BY CHAMPION BOARS. 


pion aoe. 
and In- 


Ss, we offer for sale Gilta and 
Also Service 
Special Rates to Pig. Clubs. 
JOIN THE DADDY FAMILY 
: Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Write for Prices and Other Information to 


pric 





DORCHESTER, GA. 
eased 











{KING SEGIS-ORMSBY Breeding 


“The Blood lines that have made Holstein History’’ 


BULL CALVES—The blood of KING SEGIS and 
ORMSBY. Blood of KING SEGIS dominates, 


Large number of yearly records. Ormsby cross now 
being introduce:! 

BUY YOUR NE XT HERD SIRE from an accred- 
ited herd, where all cows are given yearly records. 
HOLLINS HERD ACCREDITED. 

JOS. A. TURNER, Mgr., Dept. F, Hollins, Va. 











f __REGISTERED HOLSTEINS— 
Bull Calves for Sale 


Sired by grandson of MAY ECHO SYLVIA, from 
good producing dams, $50 each. Shipped on ap- 
proval. Herd holds four s6tate records. 


Ellerslie Stock Farm, 


PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA. 
ieeuill 











JERSEY— BULLS —HOLSTEIN 


I Have for Sale 
1 JERSEY BULL-—18 months old, from the finest 
milk strain. 


1 Extra Fine HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN BULL—4 
years old, finest milk strain, nearly solid 
white. Cheap. 


Registered and of the Best Blood. Write 
DR. H. S. BELT, SOUTH BOSTON, VA. 
a - 














Any advertisement should be in 
our office at least 12 days before 


it is scheduled to appear. 
















































of a 
rel to advertise himself. 


of the classic Greeks. 


honesty of business. 


you give, 


buy advertised goods. 


vertisements, 





Diogenes Out 


IOGENES, the Greek cynic and philosopher, 

was a successful advertiser. 
At high noon he was wont 
to light his lantern and stroll about the streets of 
Athens, “In search,” he said, “of an honest man. 
this way he advertised one of the prevailing failings 
For among the ancients, the 
most successful merchant was the biggest skinflint. 
The cleverest buyer was the loudest haggler. 


There's no room for a cynic in modern advertising. 
Advertising, today, calls attention to the open-faced 
It has standardized almost 
every article you can buy. You know what to expect 
and what to pay. You don’t have to dicker, bargain 
and haggle to know that you are getting as good as 


That is why it pays to read advertisements and 
A product’s advertising is the 
best guarantee of its faithful performance, its lasting 
usefulness or its definite quality 


If you value constant satisfaction—if you want to get 
your full money’s worth every time—read the ad- 


oad 


To take advantage of an advertisement 
is to get its full value 


Job! 


He lived in a bar- 


In 























THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


The Poultry Yard 


By F. J. ROTHPLETZ 


Timely Poultry Hints 


ROF. Dryden, the Oregon 

cultural College, has a Barred Ply- 
mouth Rock hen that was one of a pen 
of 10 entered at the Santa Cruz, Cal., 
egg-laying contest. 
The penaverage 
for 12 months was 
244 eggs. Lady Dry- 
den, the leader of 
the pen, laid 324 
eggs. The average 
of 540 fowls entered 
into the contest was 
188 eggs. All the 
hens were trap- 
nested. Lights were 
turned on daily at 


of A gri- 





ME. ROTHPLETZ 
4 to 4:30 a. m. 


* * 


We have an article prepared, with 
illustrations, on poultry houses. Lack 
of proper space has’ temporarily 
crowded it out, but we hope to have it 


soon, 
* * * 


At its last convention at Knoxville, 
the American Poultry Association set- 
tled some important points regarding 
the Standard of Perfection. The re- 
vised edition is to be printed and avail- 
able by January 1, 1923. Among the 
most important changes are the admis- 
sion of the Jersey Black Giants, and 
the Rose Comb Rhode Island whites 
to the Standard. The Chanticleers 
are also admitted. The association 
denied admittance to the Rose Comb 
Barred Rocks and the Single Comb 
Rhode Island whites. ~No action was 
taken on the division of Barred 
Plymouth Rocks into two varie- 
ties, the dark and the light. In the 
utility department, an egg standard 
was adopted calling for two classes, 
brown and white, with a minimum 
weight of 24 ounces and a maximum of 
28 ounces to the dozen. Pullet eggs are 
to have a minimum of 20 ounces to the 


dozen. 
x * * 


Prof. James E. Rice of Cornell, N. Y. 
University, who has lately returned 
from a trip to Europe, studying the 
poultry situation, says that at the es- 
tablishment of a I .ondon, England, im- 
porter and dealer in eggs, he saw eggs 
from Australia, China, North Africa, 
South Africa, Denmark, Holland, Bal- 
kan States, Ireland, Scotland, Lithu- 
ania, Poland and some other places 
and was told consignments from Ar 
gentina and Canada were shortly due. 
China, with her cheap labor, cheap, 
low-grade feeds, and cheap land, is 
threatening to flood this country with 
its low-grade eggs. 


Hoganizing the Hen 


THE Hogan culling theory as applied 

to hens, in defining their possible and 
probable production of eggs, is based 
largely on two physical features: Capac- 
ity for food absorption and capacity for 
egg production. 


The hen is a little egg factory. As in 
all manufacturing, the amount of the 
product depends upon the supply of raw 
material, so the hen’s output of eggs is 
in proportion to the amount of raw 
inaterial—feed—that she can store away 
and assimilate over and above that por- 
tion needed for power—the maintenance 
ration. Now, a flat, shallow breast is a 
clear indication of limited storage ca- 
pacity for feed—small and crowded crop. 
In judging the hen on this point, care is 
needed not to allow loose fluffy plumage 
to disguise or hide this defect. Equally 
important are the rear measurements. 
Productivity largely depends upon ample 
space for the ovaries, space for the full 
and rapid development of eggs, and this 
is only found in birds in which the back 
is broad, not only across the shoulders, 
but at and back of the hips. The back 
must hold its own in width—be straight 
on both sides, clear to the stern. 


The shape and length of the keel is 
also important. In measuring with the 
fingers the space between the pelvic 
bones and the keel, it is possible to be 
greatly deceived. If the keel is short, 
the distance is increased, but is more a 
horizontal than vertical distance, and 
does not indicate abdominal capacity. 
Nith a long and straight keel, the 
is likely to be a correct one. Probably a 


test 


more correct test is the depth from the 
hip joint down to the point of the keel 


are narrow-backed, and 
epecially those with short keels, when 
fat, the intestines are likely to be forced 
to the rear and to drop below the keel, 
“bag down.” This is not to be con- 
strued as indicating egg production ca- 


In fowls that 


pacity as it may be thought by the inex- 
perienced. 
It has been found that the distance 


between the lay bones is not always a 
reliable sign, but their flexibility is. The 
hen with hard stiff, pelvic bones is almost 
always a poor producer. 


W. S. Wilkerson, Boss Sorghum 
Syrup Maker 


ORGHUM is made on many farms, a 

few gallons for home use, or to supply 
a local demand, often very slow. But 
W. S. Wilkerson of Hickory Grove, 
York County, S. C., has been making 
thousands of gallons a year, and has 
never been obliged to market it by ped- 
dling. His orders are largely “repeat” 
orders, “once a customer, always a cus- 
tomer,” if you buy sorghum at all. 

Many years ago he began making 
syrup in a small way, with the usual 
equipment. Though he found this profit- 
able, he was not satisfied. The horse- 
drawn press was not powerful enough 
to extract all the juice from the cane, 
nor was the syrup boiled in one evap- 
orator of uniform quality. Sometimes 
it was cooked too long, and would sugar ; 
sometimes it was a little too thin, and 
would sour. Mr. Wilkerson wanted to 
make the best possible sorghum syrup 
So he put in a steam-driven press of the 
most approved type, and invented his 
own system of reboiling in open copper- 
bottomed evaporators. He says the 
bagasse is almost dry enough to burn 
when it leaves the mill now, and the 
syrup is of uniform and standard quality 

He watches the whole process with ut- 
most care. The juice is filtered three or 
four times before it reaches the first 
evaporator, altogether six times before 
the syrup is finally canned. All imple- 
ments used are copper, and all tanks, 
pipes, evaporators and skimmers are 
thoroughly washed every afternoon with 
boiling water. When the syrup is ordi- 
narily finished, Mr. Wilkerson’s expert 
handling begins. He puts it into an- 
other evaporator of open kettle type and 
boils it until it tests exactly 37 by the 
sacharometer. Then it is at once re- 
moved from the fire and run into gallon 
cans. A day’s work yields from 100 to 
125 gallons and requires the labor of five 
men, besides Mr. Wilkerson, and the 
engineer. From 2,500 to 4,Q00 gallons 
are made every year. 

The plant is located on a hillside, and 
gravity is used when possible. The juice 
flows from the mill to the receiving 
tanks, from tanks to evaporator, from 
evaporator to filling tank, and finally to 


the cans. 
Mr. Wilkerson pastes an attractive 
label, in five colors, on the cans. These 


cans are packed six to the case, and sold 
to the trade, though sometimes an im- 
portunate customer, or a near neighbor 
will buy a single gallon. 

Land that will yield 250 pounds of 
lint cotton to the acre, Mr. Wilkerson 
says, will yield 100 gallons of syrup 
F ifty -cent syrup thus equals 20-cent cot- 
ton in gross income. Sixty-five-cent 
syrup is almost twice as profitable as 
15-cent cotton. 


The fertilizer, labor, and marketing 
costs are probably a little less for cane 
than for cotton, so the profit on the cane 
is relatively greater. The cane seed is 
sold to seedsmen, and about pays for the 
cultivation of the crop, leaving the mak- 
ing of the syrup and the cans a charge 
against the syrup itself. 


Mr. Wilkerson, now past three score 
and ten, is alert and active physically, 
always looking for improved methods 
and adopting them. It is this progres- 
sive spirit that is fully revealed in his 
making and marketing his own brand of 
sorghum syrup. W. H. MILLS 


Clemson College, S. C. 
THINK The Progressive Farmer is cheap 
‘at the price At the dinner table today 
we were wondering how it could possibly be 
Ruth Somers 


published for $1 a _ year. 
Summerfield, N. C. 
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Always address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 


The above rate applies to the Carolinas-Virginia Edition—85,000 Circulation. 
what « edition you wish to _use. 





LIVESTOCK — 


BERKSHIRES _ 


Stu art, 





Purebred Berkshires. Gc Cc t, Bastover, 8. C. 


~ Large Berkshires. Stone G Gate e Farm, Petersburg, _ va. 


boars ready L. P 








Be rkshire— Bred gilts a and service 
WwW vodard, Wilson, N. & 


Berkshires— B pe 
National Bank SRictmond Va 
Rerkshires— May ~and June Pigs 
each, F. O. B. East Falls Church 
papers free, guy one of my 
my e your herd, Fred D 
Virginia 





James W. Graves, American 





Either sex, $15 
Va registration 
purebred boar pigs and 
Paxton, E. Falls Church, 








DUROC.- aa hid 
Durocs—4-months gilts, 75 $15; males, $12.50. 
Registered stock. J. C. Muortite. Hameoer, mw. C, 


tegistered Duroc-Jerseys—Service Boars, Bred Gilts, 
J 














and Pigs—Best breeding. Prices right. Alexan- 
der, Fairfield, Va. 

tig Duroes—Choice boars ready for service, open 
gilts, bred sows and pigs Scissors breeding. A. C 
Rhodes, North River, Va 

Three Registered Duroc Boars—Ready for service; 
price $30 each Also some spring gilts at $15 each 
Two registered Holstein heifer calves, price $50 each. 
Address Willmary Court, Waverly, Va 

ESSEX 

Essex—-8 weeks old, $6.50; 9 weeks, crossed Duroc 

and Essex, $6. W. A. Drye, Statesville, NW. C., Bt &. 





HAM PSHIRES 


Gilts 





Hampshires- ooring and Boars. loka Farm, 


Battleboro, N. 



























































200 Grade Hampshire Pigs and Shoats—$10 to $15 

pair. J. Hager, Norvello, Va 
oO. . € 
©. Pigs Service boars, red gilts. W. I, Owen, 

Redford. We. 

0. I. C. Registered Sows, Boars and “7 Valley 
Hill Farm, P. O. Box 27, Robersonville, N. C 

0. L Cc. Pigs From prize-winning sires and dams, 
registered in your name. Prices right. Two Polled 
Hereford bull calves. J. F. Patterson & Son, Bedford, 
Virginia. 

POLAND- CHINAS 

a land- ene Big type service boars, bred gilts, 
p G. Houston, Fairfield, Va 

Poland “China Pigs—That_ make 500-th. Yearlings. 
Write for prices. Wayside Dairy, Amelia y 

Big Bone Poland-China Pigs for Sale—10 weeks old, 
$12.50 each, with pedigree Guaranteed J. Foster 
Carter & Sons, Lowryville, S. C 

tig Bone Poland-China Pigs—From litters of nine 
r better; 8 to 12 weeks old, $10 to $15 Pedigrees 
furnished and ea guaranteed. Hickory Grove 
arm, Conover, N. 

ABERDEEN- NGUS 

registered Aberdeen-Angus Catile. Finley Farms, 

Gast nia, N. C. 





After 12 Years’ Constructive Building Our Excellent 



























Farmers Exchange 


(7 Cents a Word, 


CLOVER 
~Hecieaned, new crop, 
lots, 20c sh with o 
Va 





Zc Ib.; 50-Ib. 
ler. Pinner & 


Crimson Clover 
lots, 2lc; 100-Ib. 
Co., Inc., Suffolk, 








° Bur Clover—Write for our 20 years’ experience with 
Breeders’ Cards 39 varieties. No obligation. 1i's tree. Ibgst of all 
e clovers. Sow it early. Now is the time, Sur Clover 

Cash With Order) Farms, Rock Hill, 8. C. 
Number or Amount Counts as a Word Bur Clover—Thoroughly inoculated, which insures a 


stand; screned once; 
order for less tran 50 
ville, S. C. 
order. Robt 


ho noxious weeds or grasses. No 
Ibs 8c per Ib., F. O. B. Abbe- 
Valuable printed instructions with every 


State plainly S. Link, Abbeville, S. C. 
























































Pees i DEWBERRIES 
POULTRY AND Et EGGS Dewhberries, Strawberries —- Big money crops. Fine 
plants; true to name. Reasonable prices. Free catalog. 
“=  LEGHO RN PAP Allen’s Nursery, Seaford, Delaware. 
' GRASS SEED 
25 Purebred S Brown Leghorn Pullets—May " : 
hatched, $30. Alvin Robertson. Bedford. Va Dallis Grass—For pastures. Lambert, Darlington, 
A abama 
lect S. C. White Leghorns— Yearling hens, uaa — EER — 
cockerels. Mrs. J. Porter Haskins, Alberta HEDGES 
2 €. Brown Leghorn Cockerels- rs ~ Hedge Plants—200,000 Amoor River Priyet—1, 2 and 
$2 apiece. Greenhall Poultry Farm, Hertford, N. C. 3_ years. ergreen Nurseries, Conway, 8. C 
’ 8 C. White Leghorn ,Coekerels—April hatch, Wyc MELILOTUS 
kof? strain, 50 each; 5 for $5. Order first, get choic- _ — —_—— 
est birds. "Maple Grove Farm, Franklin, Va. Yellow Annual Melilotus—Reseeds. Best cover crop, 
hay, and pasturage. Folder free. Lambert, Darling- 
Cockerels—April and May Hatched, Barron’s English ton, Alabama. 
Strain 8S. C. White Leghorn Cockerels—From 221 to ee = en —— — 


OATS 


1,000 Bushels cS 1 Ree leaned Fulghum Oats—80c per 
bushel, F. 0. B . Palmer, New London, N. C 


Fulghum Oats—Recleaned, bright, 


288-egg strain hens, 
i greed cockerel 


A. Dillard, 


headed by my $25, 
Real bargain, $1.50, $2 
Mebane, N. C 


ORPINGTONS 


281-306ege ped- 
and $2.50 each. 











sound, well 





Buff Orpingtons Cheap. Miss Lillian Evans, Con- tured-; 90c bushel, 20 bushels or more. Olin J. Salley. 
cord Depot, Va Salley, _ 8. _C. 





ONIONS 


The Onion King of the South—c. 
kinsville, Ga.—Farmers, I have 12 years’ experience in 
Bermuda onion growing. Ask the Georgia State Bureau 
of Markets. People who buy onion and cabbage ‘plants 


tonnlere and exhibition Miss Julia Jones, Tobacco- grade and ship. “C. 8 instructions how to grow, pack, 


“South’s ’s Best “White Orpingtons—Reasonably priced. 
Elmer Oettinger, Wilson, N 


Buff Orpingtons—200 for sale. 
Bloom Kendall, Shelby, 


~ Orders Filled Seer c. 





8. Glisson, Haw- 





Write your wants. 


Buff Orpingtons—For 

























































































ville . 8. Glisson, Hawkinsville,. Ga. 

“Purebred Cook’s Strain Buff Orpingtons — April- aA PECANS aa 
hatched _ cockerels, pullets, $2. Piedmont Poultry Pecan Trees—We sell Budded and Grafted Trees 
Yards, Creedmoor, N. C. to planters, dealers and nurserymen. Southern Nut 

PLYMOUTH ROCKS Tree Nurseries, Thomasville, Ga. 

Thompson's Dark Imperial Ringlet Barred Rocks Di- Early Bearing Budded and Grafted Paper Shell 
rect—Stock, all ages. Mrs. Dora Minton, Jonesville, Pecan Trees—World’s largest pecan nursery; finest 
Virginia. trees guaranteed. Catalog free. Bass Pecan Company, 

—~ ——— ———$__—__——__—_—___—._ Lumberton, Miss. 

Cockerels’’--Barred Plymouth Rocks, Pit Games, ~ = 
$1.50 each: S. C. White le eghorns, $1.25 each. Brook- Plant Pecans for Profit—In 10 years a 10-acre grove 
field Farms, Raeford should be the most profitable portion of your farm. We 
- - specialize in Stuart, Schley and Success Pecans, as 

Parks’ Strain Barred Rocks—Yearling hens, cocker- best for the South Our trees are sturdy, resistant 
els, $2 May hatched cockerels, from pedigreed pen to disease and long-lived. Arrange now for fall plant- 
direct, Miss Myrtle Hurt, Gardener’s, Va. ing. Write for folder giving full information and 

prices. Harlan Farms Nursery, Pecan _ Specialists, 
RHODE ISLAND REDS Lockhart, Alabama. 

S. C. Red Cockere s—Range raised, $1.50. Burnside RYE ary 
Farm, Hillsboro, N. C “ss ~~ ; 

Beautiful S. C. Reds Males and females, $2.50. ton, Wee SS gee SF. ee, See 
Thomas Wilkie, China Grove, N. C 7 ; 

—— —_— s y Z ye—$1.7! J. 

Purebred 8. © Red Breeding Stock—Hens, cocks, Field. C oh é — aw - 
pullets and cockerels. Mrs. John Kerr, Durham, N. C. aa wee ae 2 --- 

7 Pedigreed Abruzzi Seed Rye—Sound, clean, well 

Mrs. Deaton’s Reds—Both combs. Fall clearance matured, $2.25, delivered; cash. Olin J. Salley, Salley 
sale. sig reductions. Mrs. ©. Deaton, Salisbury, South Carolina. ; ; : ; 
North Carolina panacea ——— 

" : en - Rosen or Winter Rye— New “crop, high germination. 

8. ¢ ¢fteds Cockerels- February, March and April $1.35 bushel; 10 bushels, $12. 50: 50 bushels, $60 
hatch, $5 to $15. Satisfaction guaranteed. G, M. Prompt shipments. Councill Seed Co., Franklin, Va 
Carver, Durham, N. C, ca Boece me 

—_—_———_————— a Recleaned Abruzzi Rye—2} 4-bushel bags: 10 bushels, 

WYANDOTTES $17 750; Ath” $40; N At 100, $145; while it lasts. 
te - . 

“‘Fishel’’ White Wyandottes for Sale. Sandycreek -—_B___E___ —— — Ls Sea. =: = 
Farm, Durham, N. € VETCH 

Silver xed Wyandottes—Cocks, Cockerels, Hens, Winter or Hairy Vetch—25e Ib.; 50-%. lots, 28c; 
Pullets—$2.50 each. Winners and layers Thomas 100-Ib. lots, 20c; cash with order only. Pinner & Co., 
Wilkie, China Grove, N. C Inc., Suffolk; Va 






































































































































































































(23) 795 


2 miles of Char- 
Good improve 
land. Biggest bargain in county. Priced 
Write for complete description. J. B 

Charlottesville, Va. 


150 Acres, Stock or Dairy Farm 
luttesville and University of Virginia. 
ments; fertile 
for quick sale. 
Kegley (Owner), Box 12, 





Virginia Farms for Sale—We have several "Sp plendid 
farms for raising the following crops, corn, wheat, light 








and dark tobacco, peanuts, colton, etc.; dairy and 
truck farms. Let us know your wants in any size farm. 
B. B. Moore & Co., 201 Mechanics Bidg., Petersburg, 
Virginia. 
OTHER STATES 
Home and Farm for Sale. Box 78, Maben, Miss. 








Two Farms—179, 198 Acres—Adjoining—100 cleared; 
level sandy sandy loam; no rocks, hills, gullies; build 
ings, wood, water. For quick sale, $15 acres; terms. 
Write H. B. Moore, Pembroke, Ga. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Wanted—Men, Boys—$35 week. 
experts. Sample lessons free. 
Dept. J-418, Rochester, N. Y. 

Wanted— Women, Become Gown Designers 
weel Learn while earning. Sample lessons f 
Franklin Institute, Dept. J-540, Rochester, N. Y. 


Wanted—Young men to learn the barber trade. Make 
good money while learning, and good jobs awaits our 








automobile 
Institute, 


3ecome 


Franklin 





$35 














graduates. Charlotte' Barber College, Charlotte, N 

~ Ea rn $110 to $250 Monthly, Expenses Paid, as Rail- 
way Traffic Inspector—Position guaranteed after 3 
months’ spare-time study, or money refunded. Excel 
lent opportunities. Write for Free Booklet G-92. 
Stand. Business Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y 





HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


Wates — See to teach 4 children, from 5th grade 

down. Must be, healthy, guage H. W. Longmire, 

Henderson, N. C., Re A ie a 
<aats 


Farmer Agents—Sell Rusler Pumps, Disinfectors, 
Autowashers—Davis sold 24 in 2 days recently; profit 











= Sg each, New plan. Sprayer Company, Johnstown, 
lo. 
ents—Make a @Mollar an Hour—Sell Mendets, s 


patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
bile. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Make $5,000 Every Year—$2,000 in spare time. You 
share profits besides. Show “‘Weather Monarch”’ Rain- 
coats and Waterproofed Overcoats. Ask about ‘‘Duol 
Coat” (No. 999). Free raincoat for your own use. 
ae Raincoat Agents, Inc., 3 448 North Wells, 
Chicago. 











$100,000.00 Concern Wants Agents to Take Orders 
for Gabardine Gas Mask Rain Coatse—Biggest selling 


coat in America today. Wonderful value. Big profit 
in advance. Two sales means big day’s wages. Only 
sample of cloth necessary—furnished free. We deliver 
and collect. Write today for exclusive territory and 
selling outfit, Dept. 508, Lewis Raincoat Company, 
Cleveland. 





SALESMEN 

Tanning Simplified — Tools, Materials, Formulas— 

Cheap way Proof. Agents wanted. R. N. Gilley, 
Carlton, Texas. 

Fruit Tree Salesmen—Profitable, 

work. Good side line for farmers, 








pleasant, steady 
teachers and others. 





Permanent job for good workers Write today for 
terms. Ce ycord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 
We Want Men and Women—Who are desirous of 


making $25 to $200 per week clear profit from the start 
in a permanent business of their own. Mitchell’s Magic 
Marvel Washing Compound washes clothes spotiessly 
clean in 10 to 15 minutes. 100 other uses in every 
home. Nothing else like it. Nature’s mightiest cleanser 
Contains no lye, lime, acid or wax. Free samples make 
sales easy. Enormous repeat orders; 300 per cent profit 
Exclusive territory We guarantee sale of every pack- 
age. Two other “‘sight sellers’’ and sure repeaters give 
our agents the fastest selling line in the country. No 
capital or experience required. Baker, Ohio, made $600 
last month. You can do as well, Send for free sample 
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sae nga ase We ape maine Sant ar DVERTIS ODUCTS 
_ tats host no “foundation —y Vrite R I ED PR T have a ood reputation ond seent. L. , | & “Co. Desk 98, 1302-1314 E. 
se ~ : coer ; J . 61st, Chicago, Ill 
Pilot Stock Farm, Salisbury, N. 
ss or quality. They cost no more, often less, than "MACHINE 
GUERNSEYS . . ‘ C NERY RY 
For Sale—Two Registered Guernsey Bull corre the non-advertised stuff which may or may not be ee renee wee 
months old, out of 5-gallon cows, well marked, we :) Get Our Pricws on Gasoline and_ and Kerosene Engines 
ri, uariniged ‘to please,” Price $80 each. W. i ood. Better be safe than’sorry. Buy advertised products |... hllis—Rizes tty 121.0, Sarriod in stock, The 
Rutte worth Sout Motor Co., Electrical Dept., Winston-Salem, N. ©. 
For Sale—Three Registered Guernsey Bulls—Sired “Wanted to Trade—25 H.P. General Electrict motor 
by a son x Mis Meigs Vitra Ring. a Qupor. TWO OR MORE BREEDS WHEAT and 36-inch top runner Carolina corn mill ifor a light 
ty. Twenty Berkshire boars and sows, from 06 — = —- farm tractor and equi ment. Information leading ex 
months old. Apply, Bayville Farms, W. N. Chamings, tember Utility Chicks—-$16 100. John A. Lap- Leaps Seed Amapedia 50 bushel. Robert E. Smith, change rewarded. “. McFadyen, Cameron, N. C 
Manager, Lynnhaven, Va caster, Richmond, Nassawadox, Va “ : . 
a _ by Chickes—Sc up. 12 pure breeds. Catalog free. - For Sale or Exchange—For beef cattle, hogs or grain 
HEREFORDS ' oy an “i ae Ay ? 5 ai acts oy Sree MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS One 2-ton motor truck; Chattanooga power cane mill; 3 
. te a All Kinds of Nursery-grown Plants—Catalog free. #90 1% H.P. gas engines; 1,000-gallon_ pneumatic 
itegistered Hereford Bulls—Any age Highest pedi Chicks, 9c up—Leading varieties; postpaid; live ar- yy “yy Tiaveemn & te ge fit “ N. C. 06 ' water tank ; Gould power pump. J. W. McLeod, Row- 
River Plain Farm, W. Ferguson, Ferguson, rival guaranteed. Catalog free. Superior Hatcheries, ane bean eons. more, 5 land, ,_N. C 
North Carolina So ee Missouri. Oats and Rye—South Carolina ‘grown, Fulghum ~~ ree ANG Tacit sa = 
a. ee morn Base Chick eu by parcel post ©. O. D. Rocks, ats, bright and pure, bushel, 80c. Abruzzi rye, puré, C 0 
HOLSTEINS ma a fac ee on Woecae* Delivery queranteat of high germination, bushel, $2. B. B. Kirkland Seed “MIS ELLANE US 
. idlw . 7 atal 7 aa ‘ate a r $ »Alisterville, Ps Co., Columbia, 8S. C. Oe Oe 
' ndidly Bred Young Holstein Bulls for Sale Catalog. Cc. M. Lauver, Box 36, M« Alisterville, Pa. abla, ; yo Blades Sharpened—Single edge, 2c; anche, 
es right. _ 4 P. Taylor, Orange, Va. oa Fulghum Oats—-85e bushel. Abruzzi rye, $1.90 bu. Be. New York Edge Co., Glen Cove, Y. 
Four Registered Holstein Heifers—Ormsby, Henger- SEEDS AND PLANTS All Orangeburg County grown and of Coker pedigreed - = _——_— ___. 
. Pontia + DeK 1 breeding. E. A. Schiller, Farm- strain. Prices, basis Orangeburg; cash with order, 100 Pigs, $400. 200 Bushels Rye, $250. 100 Bushels 
wis = i pie ’ lca xi. CABBAGE AND COLLARDS Why not use the best? Howell and Company, Orange- Apples, $100. A. G. Moore, Hayesville, N.C. 
Patan 0 A burg, 8. A > : . = as ; 
Accounts, Notes, Claims — Collected anywhere in 
JERSEYS Cabbage Plants—$1.25 1,000; 500, 75c. Prompt ship- Coker’s 7 Fulghum and Appler Oats; Also world. No charges unless collected. May's Collection 
Resistered Jerseys—-Bulls, Bull Calves, Bred Heifers ment. Evergreen Farms, Thomasville, Ga. Coker’s Abruzzi Rye—1 and 2 years from originator. Agency, Somerset, Ky. 
Rest breeding, good producers. W. G. Houston, Cabbage Plants—-$1.25 per 1,000; 500, 75c. Prompt a ere Le - up by — ne Both : — Seed Abruzzi Rye, Wheat, Fulghan Oats. Regis- 
Fairfield, Va shipment. Clark Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga graded anc este or germination oth oats 9 to tered Essex and Hampshire sows in arrow; service 
, - - 5 na, —— 35 — -: BOO 20 bushels, $1 per bushel. Abruzzi rye, 5 to 20 bushels, oars; gilts; pigs. J. BE. Coulter, Connelly Springs, 
K Sale—A Limited Number of Registered Jersey os _,Plants—Postpaid, 250, 75c; 500, $350 per bushel. Write for descriptive catalog. North Carolina, 
Bull Calves—Line-bred — — > of = - ‘oi? 1.50 1,000 Meadowcroft Farm, Marett Farm & Seed Company, Westminster, S. C. Site Gevchea” a Ww, a 
dar U. S. Accredited herd. Reynolda, Inc., -- aleigh, —_ . ° “ Cy aggr re New Life Revoked to O orn Carpets—By having 
nolda, N. C Fall, Winter Heading Cabbage and Collard Plants Field Bea page Tyg «agg Tie them made over into new, beautiful rugs, any size to 
’ ——~ 600, $1; 1,000, $1.50, postage. Quick shipments peg! $5; Red clover, $ trimm alfalfa, $18; Tim- jt rooms or halls. Request price list. Oriental Ri 
SHORTHORNS Springdale Farm, Monroe, N. : othy, $2.50; Kanred seed wheat, $1.75; seed rye, $1.50. (5. Baltimore, Md 
—— —— Sprngcan = eh Sacks free. We ship from several points and save yu -———— ——__ ——__ —___ —__- _ —___-_— — 
Registered Bred Shorthorn core = Mat Strain Nice Fresh Cabbage and Collard Plants—Ready freight charges. Order from this ad. or send for sam- AUTO SUPPLIES 
Young Bulls. Robt, Twitty, Rutherfordton, * juick shipment. Postpaid, 500, $1; 1,000 collect, a ples, We take back any seed that does not please you - : ene ; “tien 
: —_ ————=- ‘Thomasville Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. and refund all of your money without argument; you PE ee By me ae ol gu nineligsn-g 
ss ale - » { 8 3 0 us and si on—Se yr s se ms d Ti Ss ~yu- 
- $$ Cabbage and Collard Plants—F ty winter heading 30 1 4 pint prynghe gt hy Meter ge lar automobile and sportsman’s magazines. Quick sales 
One Grown Dorset Buck and Five Buck Lambs En- Grown and shipped by us. 600, 1,000, $1 50, post- Kenses . =e os =? , Big profits. Pleasant work. Digest Publishing Co 
titled to registration; $20 each. Falkland Estate, Inc., paid, insured. Springdale Farm, Monroe, . ansas. 9638 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Wolf Trap, Va. Fi ; amg 7 >) » head- 
ine Cabbage and Collard I lants a or winter head FRUIT TREES 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS ing, 35¢ 100; 300, 85c; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2; mailed, - ae HIDES | AND WOOL _ 
: prepaid. Expressed, 16,000, $15. Council Seed Co Get Our Prices eg pone: J. Van Lindley “Fides and Wool Wanted—Farmers to ship their beef 
20 Guernsey and ee Springing Heifers—$45. Franklin, V Nursery Co., Pomona, hides, horse | hides, and wool direct to us and get top 
W._ liundley, Boydton, Million Good Irrigated Cabbage Plants Ready Complete Line Fruit Trees, Vines, Plants, a - prices. . >. Harris, Morristown, Tenn. a 
, vs P - . mediate pur- Wakefields, Flat Dutch and Collards—Postpaid, 500, Superior quality. Minimum prices. Write for catalog 
edenned "3358 _" ey shen tp Tay Tm —_ exdiate _— $1; 1,000 collect, $1.2 Thomasville Plant Co., Crowell’s Plant Farm, Concord, N. C ae as HONEY _ 
= lt $$$ ——___—__—__— Thomasville, Ga. “mee > we ae Pure Palmetto Honey—12 Is. postpaid, $2 f 
: re Fruit Trees — Greatly Reduced Prices — Direct to . a * 
Purebred Registered Devon ose. Southtown, n Sheep, Cabbage-Collard Plants—Leading varieties, 200, 50 jjlanters; no " agents. Peaches, apples, pears, plums, J»s., $1 Safe delivery guaranteed. Ralph Boswel 
and Reeee, Fae Tor Oe ee ee cents; 500, 90 cents; 1,000, $1.50, postage paid; 1,000 Cherries, grapes, berries, nuts, pecans, mulberries, Wilson, F 4 ; 
Carolina. __ — to 5,000, $1.20 per 1,000, express collect. Jas. W. Ornamental trees, vines, and shrubs Pree 64-page PRINTING 
Mellard, Jedburg, &. ©. catal Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 108, Cleveland, 
PET STOCK ge Plants, Brussels Sprouts — 100, 30c; 300, Tem essee, 150 Envelopes, a 10; ow $1.75, postpaid. Womble 
me nen ee 7 $ 1,000, $1.50, postpaid; F. O. B. growing Press sear Cree N. te nett 
Any advertisement should be in our office at least tation, $1.25 1,000. Satisfaction or money refunded. T Ore 
}2 days before it is scheduled to appear Raleigh Plant Co., Raleigh, ; FARMS FOR SALE OR REN - - . ——— - - Tr 
oy ee ee Fall and Winter Heading Cabbage Plants—Flat Roofing—Galvanized 5-V as A oe en ¥ 
DOGS Dutch, Succession, Wakefields—Fine plants; imme We do not-extend-our general advertising guar- al Se aaa: pico poe hy ee arane 
ala ADiIy io iiate shipments. 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. Postpaid and antee to land advertisements, because every pur- at aig Re once ak a; ridg 
, line Beagle Pups and Dogs for Sa Apply tO insured. Riverside Farms, Maxton, N. C chaser should see land for himself before buying. ville, asbestos shingles; Richardson wall board; ridge 
Waverly Mitchell, Ante, Va. PA et ae ae — a - But no man is permitted to offer land for sale in roll, valley, gutters, downspouts, skylights, ventilators, 
: > ‘ae ~——- Cabbage Planis—Leading varieties. Collard, tomato, . cateen tae Ghews es warieinell refers cornices. Write us for prices. We furnish mechanics 
Walker Beagle Pups—From the greatest combination lettuce, Bermuda onion, kale, and Brussels sprouts our paper - FB  Mgress: FI no aibill to erect our. goods when desired. Budd-Piper Roofing 
hunter in the bus siness.. Ask for par deren they Cc. Hub. now ready. Parcel post paid: 100, 30c; 300, 75c; 500, ences as to his honesty an usiness responsi ty. Co. Distributors, Durham, N. C 
Herman, Conover, N. $1; 1,000, $1.50. Satis faction guaranteed. D. F 
Xe ung English Setter Dogs One trained female Set- Jamison, Summerville, 8s NORTH CAROLINA SPRAY MATERIALS 
A yne young Pointe Satisfaction guaranteed. Cabbage and Col ard Plants—Set now for Fall head- - = -each Tree Borers Killed by Krystal Gas (P-C Be 
©. P. Green, Route Marshville, Cc. and Wakefield and Flat Dutch Two Choice Tobacco Farms, Joel Layton, Dunn, m. .. hoes oe $1; 5 s., $3 in a or €. 
\ or a Limited Number of Rabbit Hounds , and Cabbage Collard. 200 North Carolina 00; O. D. Home Products, Inec., 
He und Dupe : For raecoons or gray foxes A few a : 1000 for pe paid. ay For Sale or Rent —140- Acres Farm Im oroved, , fe wie= SYRUP — 
good rabbit hounds, opossym hounds, combina- Pi. is 0 > 1000. aA — Guaranteed ed and stocked. Mrs. S. H. Rogers, Creedmoor, N. C, 4 a * 
i y : 7ieimont Pla a » Ga. _~ > 
ae segs ang pups, priced right. FE, C. Sanford, sect la ° a = rs Farms for Sale—if you want to buy, wile what - ( ban “Molasses -60 gallons 3 ‘ 
x e > pr } uthe ng Co le 
atest - - — CABBAGE—COLLARDS— MA you want and ask for my list R. E. Prince, Raleigh, ithern Dis y 9.» Ral ae 
Airedale Dogs—Ladies* apd children’s companion — - North Carolina, 
rard. Most wonderful dog. Great watch, stock, Cabbage. Tomato and Collard Plants -Leartir g va- “a i seed Tw } ee ma oe ape ES core . TOBACCO _ 
t and hunting dog—-does everything any dog will do. rieties. 250 postpaid, 50c; 500 postpaid, T5c; 1,000 ex- dag 7 o vo- > Tse Aig - ‘Cc Lge er, ey Tobacco Chewing. 5 ts. $1.25: $1 os 10 ~ 
) it. better, Purebred puppies at farmers’ prices. pressed, $1; 10,000, $7.50. Walter Parks, Pisgah, pate hevnoll a9 tobaceo and corn. ’ a” 50. 20 Ibs., $4.50 moking, 10 Ibs., $1.75; 10 Ibs.. 
‘ ptive circulars free. P. F. Spragué, Maywood, North Carolina Creedmoor, } Po: % Be. & ; ey Mente, KY. 
nots. Leading Varieties Cabbage, Tomato and Cotiasd VIRGINIA ae “Pe ry 
RABBITS Plants—250 postpaid, 50c; 500 postpaid, Tic; by - . Natural Leaf Tobacco— hewing, 5 Ibs., Aw 75 A238 
- preas, $1 1,000; 10,000, $7.50. Satisfactory plente from, For Saie—Mudern Home—s8 rooms, path; store adl- Ds., $3. sepa > Ibs., $1 me $3, jend 
Rabbits—- $1 sh. Read Rabbriteraft. Copy free. gag § grower insuses good plants. R. Parks, joining. For full particulars, write Mrs. J. ©. Gary, no money. ay when receiveds Tobacco” Grower 
Crews Rabbitry, Madison Heights, Va. Ulah, N. Lunenburg # Union, 
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THE TIRE 


Made to onder 
or the 


Practical experience with country roads 
produced this Goodrich 55. 


R 
an 


ugged, long lasting, built in both 30x 3% 
{ 30 x 3 sizes, it is made-to-order for 


Fords, Chevrolets, Willys-Overland, and 
other cars using these sizes. 
Tractorlike tread to grip any ground, 
and hold steadfast to the road against 
slipping and skidding. 

Fortified tread and sidewalls to withstand 
the “bite” of deep ruts. 

Made in one high quality only—the 
Goodrich Standard! 

And its price is down — the lowest of 
low-tide prices. 

-Look this tire over at your nearest 
Goodrich Dealer, and you'll see sure 


return of service for every cent in its 


price. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER CO. 


Akron, Ohio 


FOR SMALL CARS 











FARM SANITATION 


Kreso Dip No. 1 


(Standardized) 
Parasiticide and Disinfectant 
for all 


Live Stock ena Poultry 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLETS: 


No, 141. Farm Sanitation. 

No. 160. Hog Diseases. 

No. 163. Care of Poultry. 

No. 185. How to Build a Hog Wallow. 


Kreso Dip No.1 in original packages is 
sold at all drug stores. 
Animal Industry Department of 


Parke, Davis & Company 
DETROIT, MICH. 


DAVIS CYPRESS 
TANKS 


A GOOD SUPPLY OF 


WATER 


in the house and farm buildings 
is a necessity to man and live- 
stock. Make it a convenience by 
installing a Davis Cypress Tank 
on a steel tower 





A Davis Cypress Tank is more 
durable and sightly than a steel 
tank, Costs less and lasts longer. 
Insures ample supply of water 
for all purposes. 

Davis Cypress Tanks are built 
to order. Write us how much 
water you need and we will send 
you an estimate of how little a 
Davis Cypress Tank will cost. 


G.M. DAVIS & SON 
900 Laura Street oi, 
Palatka Florida I E 









































Our advertisers are guaranteed. 





OIL LIGHT BEATS 
ELECTRIC OR GAS 


Burns 94% Air 


A new oil lamp that gives an amaz- 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better than gas or electricity, has been 
tested by the U. S. Government and 35 
leading universities and found to be su- 
perior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. it burns 
without odor, smoke or noise—no pump- 
ing up, is simple, clean, safe. Burns 94 
per cent air and 6 per cent common kero- 
sene (coal-oil). 

The inventor, F. O. Johnson, 609 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, Ill., is offering to send 
a lamp on 10 days‘ FREE trial, or even to 
give one FREE to the first user in each 
locality who will help him introduce it. 
Write him today for full particulars. 
Also ask him to explain how you can get 
the agency,. and without experience or 
money make $250 to $500 per month, 








| OUR QUESTION BOX =| 


Timely Farm Inquiries Answered 


HAT is the best time to put out 
peony roots?” October and No- 
vember. 





¢. a2 

“I always have trouble in getting a 

stand of parsley. Is it due to poor 

seed?” Probably not. Parsley seed are 

slow in coming up. Soak the seed 24 

hours in water and plant in moist soil. 
. 2-3 


“I expect to plant ten acres in peach 
trees, setting them 20 feet each way. 
How many trees will it take?” It will 
take 108 trees per acre, or 1,080 for 10 
acres. 

* * & 

“Is it true that pansy and sweetpea 
seeds may be planted this fall for next 
year’s blooming?” Yes, they will ordi- 
narily endure our winter temperatures 
and give the best and earliest blossoms 
in the spring. 

a 2 

“Are asparagus roots set in the fall 

or spring?” Both or either. 
* * * 

“Must the Globe artichoke be planted 
every year?” No, they live several 
years. 

ee * 

“How many trees should be left 
around a house and how near?” That 
depends on both house and trees but 
do leave as many as is possible. God 
took hundreds of years to grow trees 
for us and yet some farm homes look 
as though trees were just made to be 
slaughtered. Yet how we do remem- 
ber every tree we climbed as a child. 

* * 


“A pipeless furnace, is it worth while 
for the country?” It is, yes and yes 
again. A big rambling house needs hot 
air pipes, steam or hot water, but for a 
fairly small house it is all to be desired. 
It saves work and fuel; it keeps all the 
house warm and will burn anything a 
stove can use. A fireplace for senti- 
ment and a furnace for even warmth. 


“Is it necessary to cover tile drains 
with straw, leaves or any similar rough- 
age before filling in the trench?” Not 
under ordinary conditions. When the tile 
is laid in a fine sand, it is advisable to 
wrap the joints with burlap or tar paper, 
and to fill in above the tile with straw 
or leaves to prevent the sand working 
into the tile. Occasionally, where the 
ground is underlaid with extremely tight 
subsoil, and it is necessary to lay the tile 
drain a considerable distance into the 
tight subsoil to obtain the necessary fall, 
drainage can be improved by filling in 
the trench to the level of the top of the 
tight subsoil with some roughage. How- 
ever, such condition is seldom encoun- 
tered.—U. S. Dept of Agriculture. 


i Mistakes I Have Made 


Mistakes of Our Readers: Don’t 
Make Similar Ones 


NE mistake we country women 
make is not codperating more with 
our county home economics agents. 
These women understand our problems 
to a marked degree and it is wonderful 
how many ways they know to help us. 


MRS. J. W. K. 
* 








es 
One mistake we made was in not 
buying turkeys last fall to raise from. 
This spring we had to order eggs sent 
by parcel post, paying 50 cents apiece 
for them. B.-L. 
‘oe 
I attended to other people’s business 
and knew what:was going on at their 
homes and neglected mine. In doing so, 
I let the moths eat my woolen clothes 
aid cut others, so I will ask the readers 
not to make a similar mistake. 
MRS. H. H. 
x * x 
Having heard that kerosene would 
kill worms on cabbage plants I decided 
to try it on 300 fine plants. The result 
was, in about three days every plant 
was dead» I have learned not to listen 
to everything that anybady tells. If I 
had picked the worms off by hand, | 
would have saved the plants. Second, 
one day an agent came by asking me 
to subscribe for a paper. I did so, and 
I’ve never heard any more of the agent. 
Since then I never give money to 
agents. . Third, I didn’t subscribe to 
The Progressive Farmer until last year. 
If I had been a reader all along I would 
know more about farming. J. W. 











